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LADIES’ WALKING AND DINNER DRESSES. 


Fig. 1.—Lovis XIV. Potonaise WaLkinc Suit (with Cur ParerR PATTERN). Fig. 2.—Brown Portin WALKING Soir. 





Fig. 3.—Di1nner Dress. 


[Cut Paper Patterns of Louis XIV. Polonaise Walking Suit, graded to fit any Figure, in nine Sizes, even Numbers, from 30 to 46 Inches, Bust Measure, sent, Prepaid, by Matl, om Receipt of Twenty-five Cents.) 
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SEPTEMBER. 
Bx HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


Wuy does the wind at the casement sigh 
In the gloom of the gray wet dawn? 

The light is lost from the sea and sky, 
And the rose is gone! 


Gone—-and the sunshine after her, 
Color and fire and perfumed dew: 
Only the Jonély wind may stir 
In the place she knew. 
Then follow, O wind, the happy ways 
Whither thy blushing love has fled : 
Round her ‘are lustres of perfect days 
And all sweetness shed. 


Follow—for desert sky and sea 
Are dim with the rush of the rain: 
Summer is dead, and the day would be 
Alone with its pain! 
Ft 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Sarurpay, SEPTEMBER 30, 1871. 
FOUR MONTHS FOR ONE DOLLAR. 
“POOR MISS FINCH,” 


a new and beautifully illustrated serial 
story, by 
WILKIE COLLINS, 

author of “ The Woman in White,” “ The 
Moonstone,” etc., was commenced in 
HarPeEr’s WEEKLY for September 2. 

New Subscribers will be supplied with 
the WEEKLY from September 2 to the 
close of the year, four months, for ONE 
DOLLaR. 








Ye Cut Paper Patterns of the elegant Louis 
XIV. Polonaise Walking Suit, illustrated on the 
Sirst page of the present Number, are now ready, 
and will be sent by the Publishers, prepaid, by 
mail, on receipt of Twenty-five Cents and Bust 
Measure. Dealers supplied at the usual discount. 
For Complete List of Cut Paper Patterns pub- 
lished see Advertisement on page 623 of this 
Number. 

warn Our next Supplement Number will con- 
tain a choice variety of patterns, illustrations, and 
descriptions of Ladies’ Fall Walking, House, and 
Evening Dresses; Corsets, Paniers, Children’s 
Lingerie, Fancy Articles, etc., etc. 





PASSEE. 


E have borrowed in our social conver- 
sation a foreign word, applicable to no 
foreign thing or state of things, and we use 
it with wholesale and proscriptive audacity 
in relation to every unmarried woman in 
society whose face has lost any of the lustre 
of its earlier years. 

Yes, she is pretty, we say; she dresses 
well; talented too, and agreeable; but then 
she is a little passée. And with that Beauty 
shrugs her shoulders, entirely oblivious of 
the time when her turn shall come to be 
pushed aside, and Youth and Guilelessness 
shall put their heads together and whisper 
the same shocking word as she goes by. 

It seems to us that few words are used 
with so much vulgarity in the usage as this 
one—a vulgarity that, if it does not imply 
the gratification of the grosser senses to be 
the end and aim of all things, does imply 
the pre-eminence of the flesh, indeed, above 
all things. 

She is passée. Past what? Past her 
bloom? Is bloom, then, all that there is to 
live for, that she is to be characterized in 
life solely with reference to it? Is it the 
object of one side of society merely to dis- 
p:ay the bloom, and of the other to admire 
it? And do we, then, reduce our drawing- 
rooms to the level of a Georgian girl-market, 
and count out of life every thing but the 
supple contour, the flower-like skin, the 
creamy shoulder, the plump cheek ? 

Certainly one would think so when listen- 
ing to the thoughtless sneer that the word 
contains. We say that our friend is passée. 
Is she past her intelligence, her good-nature, 
her power of entertainment, her wit, her 
usefulness generally? On the contrary, she 
has usually but just attained the greater 
part of them. She has but just attained 
experience enough to enable her to compre- 
hend and join in conversation above the 
mediocrity of gossip and titter and compli- 
ment; *her gayety is not mere giggling, but 
there is in it something of the flash of en- 
countering intellects; she has discretion 
enough to be silent, and knowledge enough 
to speak on occasion; no longer raw, or shy, 
or painfully self-conscious, her manners have 
a charm of ease that gives ease to all around 
her; if she has accomplishments, they are 
practiced and mature, and you are spared, 
fer instance, the familiar horror of a school- 
girl’s music; if she has not the rosy loveli- 
ness of her youth, she has a knowledge of 
the arts of the toilette that makes her dress 





perfect, and herself an attractive object; in 
fact, she has only just become capable of 
enjoying and giving enjoyment in society ; 
and so far from the young idiots who call 
her passée having any right to slurs in her 
regard, it is she who should be herself an 
arbiter of society, and have authority to 
pronounce whether or not they are in any 
sense fit to enter its charmed circles. 

Indeed, it may well excite all the wonder 
that it does among Europeans that the young 
are here allowed to absorb all the enjoy- 
ments of our social life—the young, who 
have nothing but their youth or their beauty 
to give; whose minds and manners are al- 
most totally untrained and insufficient ; who 
are, indeed, objects of pleasure to the eye, 
and wherein they yield other pleasure or 
profit do so rather in a subsidiary way than 
in the main. 

We do not wish to undervalue the element 
of innocence and freshness which the young 
bring, or are supposed to bring, with them ; 
but we maintain that the virtue of years, 
with their knowledge of the world we live 
in, and their preparation for the world we 
hope to live in—their wisdom, their grace, 
and their charity—are of at least equal value, 
and deserve equal recognition in the places 
where men and women meet together; and 
we protest against the curving of the “con- 
tumelious lip” over the claims to courtesy 
and consideration of the woman beyond her 
girlhood; and we would beg to remind those 
who so flippantly deal her doom that the 
chosen companion of the great men of his- 
tory, the friend, the lover, the one whom 
they have sought to enliven their hours and 
give rest to energies wearied with work, has 
not been the buxom belle with “all her 
blushing honors thick upon her,” but, on 
the contrary, the object_of their dread and 
their contempt, the passép girl. 

L 


FY rs 
MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@f GolvensRovs and Asters. 


Y DEAR GRACE,—The summer is very 

beautiful; but arewe not always pleased 
when the bright early September days come, 
with their cool air and their clear distances, 
and the landscape, lately the victim of pas- 
sionate heats, is steadied with the tonic of 
autumn, the vital elixir? And how early 
the autumn shows itself! How soon the 
year begins to fall! Sometimes in July, even 
while we are panting in the sultriness, we 
see a yellow leaf, and know that the invis- 
ible autumn is already impatiently fingering 
the leaves, that October is eager to be in pos- 
session. By mid-August the golden-rods are 
flaming every where, and every kind of aster 
is dotting the dusk of the undergrowth with 
crisp stars of color. How affluent the season 
is! How profuse its supply of flowers! I 
walked the other day with Conrad, from 
whom nature seems to withhold no secret, 
and he told me the story of every tree and 
flower we saw, and of every bird we heard. 
The observations of science are as poetic as 
the speculations of the imagination. To walk 
and talk with a thoroughly informed man in 
the fields and woods is as inspiring as to read 
Shakespeare and Homer. The forms which 
have been merely a various mass, like print- 
ed letters to one who can not read, become 
instinct with the most delicate beauty, the 
most subtile suggestion. 

To a man who has studied closely and ob- 
served faithfully the wild flowers are a cal- 
endar. He tells the time by blossoms. He 
begins with the trailing arbutus or trillium 
or houstonia, and ends only with the latest 
aster. Or he does not end at all, but hangs 
smilax and everlasting over his winter win- 
dows. The autumn flowers are trebly re- 
markable: they are very profuse, and brill- 
iant, and scentless. They assert themselves 
to the eye more than those of the earlier sea- 
son. Threading the shallow and shaded 
streams for trout you may find the splendid 
cardinal-flower, one of the richest of the wild 
blossoms; but it is choice, infrequent. Or in 
the moist meadow you may espy the coy are- 
thusa, as gloomy Dis beheld Proserpina in the 
Sicilian vale. Or, if you know a spot that 
I know, you may even see a plantation of 
orchids (Orchis grandiflora), and raise your 
hat as to a congress of kings. But these are 
exceptional. You will not find a stream 
fringed for miles with cardinals, nor whole 
meadows purple with the arethusa, nor are 
there kings enough for many congresses. 
These are the jewels of the summer, worn 
now and then, here and there. But the lav- 
ish autumn gilds miles and miles of common 
highway with the gold and blue and white 
and purple of asters and solidago, and, a lit- 
tle later, with the fringed gentian, outpur- 
pling the Tyrian dye. 

Yet, if the plume of the golden-rod were as 
infrequent as the spike of the orchis, would it 
be more superb? Ifthe delicate asters were 
as shy as the arethusa, would they be more 
prized in the finding? Perhaps so: but Con- 
rad told me so much of these most common 
flowers that I was as interested as if they had 











all been choice exotics; and when he detail- 
ed the methods by which flowers that seemed 
hermetically sealed were multiplied—how 
an eager bee, seeking but a drop of honey, 
in getting it left an endless wealth of future 
flowers and honey behind—it seemed as if no 
study were so enticing and no knowledge 
so beautiful as that of flowers. 

Yet the flowers themselves, with all their 
lovely history, are but symbols. As I take 
a country walk, meeting only some grave 
farmer, who nods to me as far away as if we 
were in different planets, or a gray rabbit, 
which peers at me and scuds to cover, I 
seem to myself to be again promenading the 


city street. That very rabbit I recognize as- 


a friend in masquerade: the queer, shy, eva- 
sive Leander, who is as timorous and retir- 
ing as any hare. And if, climbing over the 
wall, I loiter down toward the brook, and 
observe the delicate and hardy lady’s-traces, 
or the nodding and airy noli-me-tangere, I 
smile to recognize my familiar fellow-pas- 
sengers of the city. There on the pond is 
the white water-lily. I like its learned 
name, Nymphea odorata, but that also is no 
stranger. It is only the magnificent Aurelia 
whom I see daily driving in her chariot in 
the Park, ample, queenly, expanded, in luxu- 
rious repose. And, again plodding along 
the road, “who are these in bright array,” 
this long, bright procession winding out of 
sight, these common golden - rods, these in- 
numerable asters, but the infinite company 
of my fellow-travelers, who are sturdy, 
healthy, contented, and cheerfully common- 
place? 

This is all natural. Last June a friend 
in Oregon sent me some stones that had 
been taken out of the earth deep down in 
some mineral explorations, and upon those 
long-buried stones were landscape forms as 
plainly imprinted as if they had been in- 
delibly painted or etched. Were they hints 
or studies or reminiscences of that vanished 
scenery? Surely it is no stranger that the 
familiar friends of to-day should be sug- 
gested to us by the flowers in solitary pas- 
tures than that the dim primordial land- 
scape should be pictured on those long-hid- 
den stones. And shall we be surprised if 
those friends, in turn, suggest the flowers? 
It is already autumn as I write to you, dear 
Grace, and our journey lies through the yel- 
lowing harvest fields. ‘The measured beat 
of the thresher’s flail”—do you remember 
the noble thought of Goethe ?—is heard on 
every side, and already the dahlias in the 
garden seem to fear the frost. I rise in the 
morning, if I am happily in the country, and 
before my bath Iam baptized with the brill- 
iant coolness of the air. There is a rose- 
diamond light; an exquisite transparency 
which invigorates and exhilarates, and be- 
fore I come down to breakfast I seem to 
have shaken hands with Reginald, and to 
have heard his hearty, cheerful laugh, and 
to have been braced by that magnetic tem- 
perament—and yet the leaves of twenty 
autuinns have fallen upon Reginald’s grave. 

I go to the door and step out, and the 
sweet September warmth, which is not with- 
ering, but inspiring, gathers me in an ample 
embrace, and seems to lay actual hands of 
benediction upon my head. It is a parent’s 
blessing, which I shall never otherwise re- 
ceive, but which is as familiar to me as if I 
felt it yesterday. And when after a morn- 
ing of self-denial, doing my work, if I hap- 
pen to have any, aud wistfully turning my 
eyes to the great beneficent sunshine out- 
of-doors, which looks at me wonderingly 
through the windows, as if I were squan- 
dering a fortune in losing the day by stay- 
ing in the house—when, after this morning, 
I go out for a walk, the maple-treés twinkle 
at me and the old locusts rustle, as if huge 
house-dogs wagged their welcoming tails, 
and I go bounding, my blood and my feet, 
until: I find Placido, my contemporary and 
comrade. 

He and Reginald and I were friends for 
mapy a year, and are no less so because Reg- 
inald is with us no longer. And as I walk by 
Placido’s side, and hear his cheerful words, 
and feel the comfortable influence of his tem- 
perament—that steady, hearty, affectionate 
nature which is the happiest for itself and 
others—I seem to see what the profuse and 
sturdy golden-rods and asters around us re- 
motely typify and suggest. When he comes 
to town they all come with him; and I am 
apt to think that those are very dull who, 
when Placido is by, do not hear the brook 
murmuring in the pasture, or see the bright 
and kindly autumnal flowers. Or, my dear 
Grace, have you never watched your grand- 
mother, and remarked that that unostenta- 
tious and incessant self-sacrifice, that tire- 
less patience, that noiseless care, that tender 
equanimity, are the bright flowers of her au- 
tumn, the golden-rods and asters that make 
her October so beautiful? In her younger 
years I could always see traces of these 
traits, but they were like those orchids and 
arethusas, only sometimes found. But now 
the kindness and the cheer are perpetual; 
they are not the shy and hidden treasures 
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of a meadow, but the continuous beauty and 
charm of the highway. 

I think, dear Grace, if it is not following 
a fancy too finely, that we can sometimes 
see the same flowering in genius. In later 
works of the same hand there is a certain 
uniform tranquillity of tone—a more per- 
vasive gentleness and kindness and charity. 
Indeed, in these early autumnal days, in the 
wide-lying wealth of golden-rod and aster, 
old age seems itself a kind of benediction. 
How many of us secretly deplore the inev- 
itable necessity! How many grudge to 
count the lapsing years, and reluctantly and 
sadly own to themselves that they are young 
no longer! With age come pains and sor- 
rows, they think, disillusions and bereave- 
ments of every kind. The children grow 
up; their merry voices are heard no more; 
they marry and depart, and the home re- 
sumes the silence of the honey-moon—a 
silence, alas! without hope of being broken. 
With youth go love and ecstasy: the purple 
light, the bloom of dawn, the dream of the 
unimaginable future! But it is only youth 
that thinks so, dear Grace ; for who have been 
the happiest human beings you have known? 

Is the coy purple of the arethusa in the 
meadow more beautiful than that of the 
fringed gentian by the way? Is the gold 
of the dog-tooth violet in May more splen- 
did than that of this universal golden-rod ? 
That fiery passion, that proud disdain, that 
eager grasp of youth, are they more satisfac- 
tory than the contemplative repose, the char- 
ity, the sweet humor of a later day? Who, 
indeed, would have it always June, or always 
Indian summer? And who would supplant 
the flowers of May by those of September? 
Not you and I, dear Grace—you, who are 
wreathed with roses; I, who hold an aster. 
These autumn days, these tranquil splen- 
dors, these abundant flowers, plead for them- 
selves. In September how perfect Septem- 
ber seems! You, too, will discover it when 
you have left June behind. You pass the 
Cape of Good Hope, and all the way seems 
doubtful. But yet you are sailing straight 
to the Spice Islands. You glide under new 
constellations, as in traversing the year you 
pass among constantly changing flowers. 

. “There is no great and no smali 
To the God who loveth all;” 
and the season of golden-rods and asters is 
as beautiful as that of lilies and roses. 
Your affectionate friend, 
AN OLD BACHELOR. 








DINNER DRESSES. 
See illustration on first page. 


Fig. 1.—Lovis XIV. PotonaiseE Wakine 
Suir (with Cur Paper Pattern). This new 
and stylish polonaise, with a Louis XIV. vest, 
is copied from a model recently imported from 
the celebrated Parisian dress-maker, Worth. 
The original is of heavy black gros grain, 
trimmed with two rows of double folds of the 
same, separated by passementerie gimp and deep 
black silk fringe. It is made with a vest, and 
with a Watteau fold in the back, in the manner 
more fully described in the description of the 
cut paper pattern and the article on New York 
Fashions. The skirt of the suit is of the same 
material as the polonaise, and is trimmed with 
flounces and folds. The polonaise may be made 
in suits, or of a different material from the skirt, 
such as velvet, cloth, or cashmere. ‘The size is 
taken, as usual, by passing a tape measure en- 
tirely around the body, across the largest part 
of the shoulder-blades, and two inches above the 
fullest part of the bust. Nine sizes are furnish- 
ed, in the even numbers, from 30 to 46 inches, 
bust measure. 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN. 

TuHIs pattern comprises two articles—Louis 
XIV. polonaise, and walking skirt. 

Louis XIV. Potonatse.—This pattern is in 
six pieces—front, side piece, Watteau back, vest, 
sleeve, and pocket. Only half the pattern is 
given. The vest is sewed, with the front of the 
polonaise, into the seams on the shoulders and 
under the arms, and is closely fitted with two 
darts, descending to the bottom at each side of 
the middle of the front and cross basque seams. 
The back is in three pieces, the middle forming 
a deep box-pleat or Watteau fold, which is con- 
fined at the waist line by a belt sewed under 
the fold, and fastened in front under the vest. 
The Watteau fold is formed by bringing the five 
lines of perforations evenly one on the other, 
from the neck to the waist line. ‘The vest is 
closed with six buttons from the neck to the 
waist; below the waist it springs open as is seen 
in the illustration. Cut the middle of the back 
with the longest straight edge of the pattern 
laid on the fold of the cloth, to avoid making 
a seam, and join the pattern together by the 
notches, bringing the seams of the side piece in 
the back under the fold. Sew the flowing sleeve 
plain into the armhole. Trim the bottom of the 
sleeves and polonaise with two double bias folds 
and fringe. The perforations show where to 
baste the seams, to take up the darts and cross 
basque seams, to fold for the pleats, and to sew 
on the pockets. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 9 yards. 

Quantity of fringe, 514 yards. 

Quantity of silk for folds, 14g yards. 

Buttons, 9. 

Wa xine Suirt.—This pattern is cut with a 
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front gore, side gore, and three straight breadths 
for the back. Only half the pattern is-given. 
The front and side gores are.sewed plain on the 
belt. ‘The back breadths are laid in box-pleate, 
and sewed to the belt in this wise. The tront 
gore is trimmed the whole length with six 
flounces, laid in small kilt pleats, with a- bias 
fold stitched about an inch from the top of each 
flounce to form a heading. The three lower 
flounces extend around the bottom of the skirt. 
Put the seams together by the notches. The 
front gore and middle of the back breadth are 
to be laid on the fold of the cloth to avoid mak- 
ing a seam, 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 8 yards. 

Extra for trimming, 4 yards. 

Silk for folds, cut on the bias, 44 yard. 

Fig. 2.—Brown Poprin Warxine Suit. The 
skirt of this suit is trimmed with six bias folds. 
Over-skirt open in front, puffed at the back, and 
trimmed with two bias folds and fringe. Short 
single-breasted sacque, with flowing sleeves, 
trimmed with folds and fringe, and worn over 
a plain waist with close sleeves. Leghorn hat 
trimmed with brown ribbon and feathers. 

Fig. 3.—PrarL Gray Sitk Dinner Dress, 
trimmed with side-pleated flounces and bows of 
blue silk ribbon. Over-skirt draped at the side 
with ribbon bows. Basque-waist, heart-shaped 
in front, with flowing sleeves. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
LOUIS XIV. VEST-POLONAISE. 


HE Louis XIV. Vest-Polonaise illustrated 

on our first page is one of the handsomest 
garments found among the importations. It is 
used as an over dress for suits, and is also brought 
out in velvet cloaks, It embraces some of the 
most important features of the new costumes— 
viz., the broad square vest, the straight skirt, 
and the flowing sleeve. ‘The waist and skirt are 
cut together. ‘The vest is joined to the waist at 
the shoulder seams, and darts in the front fit the 
garment closely to the figure. ‘The vest falls six 
or eight inches below the waist, and is usually 
left open that length, though there are buttons 
and button-holes its entire length. At the back 
there is a double box-pleat, which differs from 
the Wattean fold in being sewed flatly from the 
neck to the waist, thence falling in a wide pleat 
below. ‘The skirt is not draped or looped, but 
hangs straight and nearly plain all around—a 
plan to be commended for velvet, as the pleats 
and gathers of drapery deface its rich pile. 
Flowing or half-open sleeves are on all outside 
garments. Fringe or lace, with folds or passe- 
menterie, trim the lower edge of the polonaise 
and the sleeves; the folds only extend up the 
front. ‘The pockets are nearly square—a trifle 
broader than their length—and are set on the 
outside. When this garment is made of cash- 
mere or other woolen fabric the vest and trim- 
ming folds are usually of silk; when the polo- 
naise is silk the vest is velvet; in velvet polo- 
naises the vest is velvet also. Suits for winter 
made after this fashion will have an extra pair 
of coat sleeves, or will dispense altugether with 
the flowing sleeve. ‘The dress skirt is usually 
trimmed with flat trimming, pleatings, or mere- 
ly folds, and these extend across the front width 
that is disclosed by the open polonaise. 


IMPORTED SUITS... 


Fall suits have arrived from Paris and Berlin. 
Poplin de laine (a thick all-wool delaine), cash- 
mere, poplin, and serge are the woolen fabrics, 
Walnut brown, plum-color, and deepest cypress 
green are the colors most seen. 

There is no marked change in style; hence gar- 
ments left from last season can be easily mod- 
ernized. The polonaise, more or less ample, 
with or without drapery, prevails. ‘The pretty 
Russian cape that accompanies it is its newest 
and most pleasing attribute. ‘This cape falls 
just below the elbow, has shoulder seams, in- 
stead of being ail in one piece, as the talma is, 
and has an upper cape half its size, which may 
be merely simulated by trimming, and is always 
open up the back. ‘This wrap gives an appear- 
ance of breadth to narrow shoulders, and when 
flannel-lined will be a comfortable addition to 
winter suits. Another novel feature is a polo- 
naise with basque back, not in postilion pleats, 
but plain, the back comprising but two pieces 
joined by a seam down the centre, and without 
sideforms, This garment is only half long, and, 
like many other new polonaises, hangs straight 
around, without being shortened by pleats on the 
sides or in front. Still another fancy is polo- 
naises of satin-striped woolen goods, worn over 
plain skirts of the same color, trimmed with nar- 
row straight ruffles of the striped fabric. These 
are especially admired in Russian gray and dark 
Vandyck brown poplins. 

The short convenient paletots with upper skirts 
are not yet relinquished. ‘The newest paletots, 
instead of being slashed open in each seam, are 
cut in deep Gothic points, each form at the side 
and back making a single point. When closely 
fitted in the back a cape is also added for greater 
warmth, Some new upper skirts are buttoned 
down the back. ‘They have an apron front, a 
side gore, and two back breadths that are pleat- 
ed to lengthwise bands down the centre, whereon 
the buttons and holes appear. 

An ornamental way of draping upper skirts is 
to place five or six buttons two inches apart half- 
way down the side and back seams, with loops 
under all but the top button, each loop passing 
over the button above it. . 

Flat bands, folds, and pleatings will be the 
trimmings most used ; braiding and embroidery 
abound, and fur borders will be used in mid- 
winter, For braiding the best plan is to cut a 
bias band of the fabric about two inches wide, 
line with stiff muslin. and braid it before sewing 
on the dress skirt. ‘Ihree such bands are placed 








straight around the skirt, with a narrow pleating 
on the edge, or else they are used as headings to 
pleatings. A simple and effective design is three 
straight rows of braid, with a curled row on each 
side. Velvet and velveteen will also be much 
used for trimming during the coming season. 

A graceful French suit is of dove gray poplin de 
laine, as soft as cashmere, but with thick length- 
wise threads. On the skirt is a deep kilt pleat- 
ing, straight, in inch-wide pleats, the edges 
hemmed and tacked on the under side to hold 
the pleats securely. An inch below the top is a 
bias band braided with narrow soutache (silk 
braid) of the same shade. ‘The polonaise shows 
only a pointed basque in front, disclosing the en- 
tire front width of the skirt, which is elaborately 
braided. ‘The basque back, with centre seam and 
no side form, is cut in Gothic points, from be- 
neath which fall the two slightly looped widths 
that make the polonaise skirt. A walnut brown 
suit of the same style and fabric has no braiding, 
but plain bias bands, piped with narrower bands, 
heading three rows of side pleating, each a fin- 
ger deep. Coat sleeves, with the trimming around 
the wrist and up the outer seam to theelbow. A 
pretty gray poplin has two straight gathered ruf- 
fles, widely faced with poplin of a lighter shade. 
The polonaise has a light bias band and fringe 
on the edge. A Russian cape finishes the suit. 
A bias fold and fringe trim the lower cape, the 
upper has only a fold. 

‘The handsomest black silk suits seen are those 
made with the Marguerite polonaise. ‘The edge 
of the polonaise is cut in deep Gothic points, 
three or four inches deep; the entire point is 
covered with black velvet, and a tassel droops in 
the space between the points. ‘The skirt has two 
gathered flounces trimmed with velvet points and 
tassels. Suits made in the same way of plum- 
colored silk and of dove gray are being prepared 
for wedding trousseaux. 


FLANNEL POLONAISES. 


A new feature in fall costumes is a polonaise 
of flannel, to be worn over a black or brown silk 
skirt. The fine French flannel imported for 
these garments is printed in gay chintz figures, 
like the cretonnes of summer ; the polonaise is in 
Marguerite shape; and the trimming is black 
velvet ribbon around the garment, with velvet 
bows up the front and on the back. For ladies 
of quiet tastes black and white striped flannel is 
used. The broad Marie Antoinette collar, large 
square cuff, and pocket flaps are of black velvet. 
Immense button-moulds, covered with velvet, 
fasten the front, and take the place of the bows 
behind. 

Modistes are arranging the drapery of the 
Marguerite polonaise in a new way that dis- 
penses with the bows. They cut off the skirt 
of the two breadths in the centre of the back just 
below the plain part, and sew it on in box-pleats, 
leaving an inch-wide frill at the top. This frill 
should first be lined with silk or velvet like the 
trimming, and should fall over slightly to show 
the facing. 


VELVETS AND VELVETEENS. 


Indications are that velvet suits will be the ul- 
timatum of richness in winter costumes, and that 
there will be a return to the velveteens that lost 
favor last year because they were not imported 
in choice colors and quality. For handsome cos- 
tumes there is a new velvet, with Lisle-thread 
back, that has a rich, lustrous pile, difficult to 
distinguish from the real silk velvets. It is in 
all the dark, invisible colors, Vandyck, and sca- 
bieuse, for $7 a yard. Rich Lyons velvets, for 
cloaks and costumes, are shown in dark shades 
and black for $16 a yard, measuring twenty- 
eight inches in width. ‘The German velvets, all 
silk, but of light quality and narrow trimming 
width, ranging from sixteen to twenty inches, 
cost from $5 to $10 a yard, These are used for 
jackets and basques also. The German trim- 
ming velvet for which there is most demand is 
silk pile on cotton back. ‘This costs from $2 to 
$6. Royale, or uncut velvet, is $4 50. Striped 
velvet and satin alternately is shown for petti- 
coats beneath velvet over dresses. Velveteens in 
the dark, stylish colors, for costumes and for 
trimming, cost $2 and $2 50 a yard. 


BLACK ALPACAS AND MOHAIRS, 


Black alpaca, like black silk, is a standard fab- 
ric, suitable for all seasons, and is found in all 
qualities and at all prices, from 40 or 50 cents to 
$150 a yard. The buffalo alpaca, made of fine 
wool, and of a lustrous black, is worthy of spe- 
cial commendation. Still finer and more glossy 
are the pretty beaver mohair and sable brilliant- 
ine, fancifully named from the animals with 
which they are ticketed, and rivaling silk in ap- 
pearance. ‘The otter alpaca is a cheaper but 
substantial variety of the same kind of goods. 


INDIA SHAWLS. 


A reversible India shawl is seen this season. 
Ladies complain that. thin cashmere centres of 
shawls are not warm enough across their shoul- 
ders, or strong enough to support heavily wrought 
borders. To obviate this the square centre is now 
made double, black cashmere on one side, scar- 
let on the other, giving variety as well as warmth. 
The handsomest reversible shawl shown is $400. 
Very little Magenta red appears in the new 
shawls, the preference being for quaint unde- 
cided colors that look faded by time. Scarlet 
centres.are most often bought in bordered shawls, 
as they can be dyed black when the wearer tires 
of them. ‘The striped India shawl, square or 
double, costing from $40 to $175, is an econom- 
ical outlay of money, as it gives great warmth 
and never wears out. This is worn as a carriage 
and traveling wrap in New York, but Boston 
ladies are so fond of it that they wear it on more 
dressy occasions. Dealers call it the Boston 
shawl, as nine out of ten sold here are said to 
be for Boston people. The India scarfs worn 








so much last year instead of furs cost from $15 
to $50. 

For information received thanks are due 
Messrs. A. T, Stewart & Co; ARNOLD, Con- 
STABLE, & Co.; THomson, Lanepon, & Co. ; 
nea & Greicg; and Peake, Orpycke, 

0. 








PERSONAL. 


Mrs. Isaac W. ENGLAND, wife of the publish- 
er of the Sun, whose death took place in Nor- 
walk, Connecticut, a few days since, is made the 
subject of a feeling obituary notice in the Nor- 
walk Gazette, from which we quote the follow- 
ing: ‘*Mrs. ENGLAND was a@ woman rarely en- 
dowed with all the home virtues, peculiarly un- 
obtrusive and retiring, with heart and soul de- 
voted to the welfare of her family; yet such was 
her amiability and sweetness of disposition that 
all who ever knew her were irresistibly charmed 
and attached to her by a sincere and lasting af- 
fection ; so that to-day the family with whom 
she has made her home feel as sorely bereaved 
as if she were their kin and sister. er beauti- 
ful life, and calm, patient facing of the king of 
terrors in firm Christian faith, must prove a 
source of sweetest consolation to husband and 
children, now so terribly stricken and bereaved.”’ 

—Alluding to the Russian minister, and to the 
rumor of his recall at the request of this govern- 
ment, the Washington Republican states, on the 
contrary, that M. Catacazy will not be recall- 
ed, but will probably receive some mark of high 
approval from his government. 

—Rev. Dr. Mason, of Newburyport, recently 
killed by the railway accident at Revere, was 
thoughtful enough some time since to have ef- 
fected a $5000 insurance on his life. 

—Mrs. Lizzie StarK NEWELL, granddaugh- 
ter of the hero of the battle of Bennington, has 
been spending a few days with some old friends. 
The old original “Green Mountaineer’’—the 
Stark of Bennington—just before going into 
battle made a little stump-speech to his boys, 
which is thus paraphrased by HALLECcg, in his 
poem entitled “‘ Connecticut:” 

When on that field his band the Hessians fought, 

Briefly he spoke before the fight began: 
“Soldiers! those German gentlemen are bought 

For four pound eight and sevenpence per man 
By England’s king: a bargain, as is thought. 

Are we worth more? t’s prove it now we can; 
For we must beat them, boys, ere set of sun, 

Or Mary Stark’s a widow.” It was done. 


—Mr. Sampson, of North Adams, Massachu- 
setts, says that the ‘‘Heathen Chinee”’ shoe- 
makers he took there a year ago have already 
saved him $40,000. They produce ten per cent. 
more work in a day than the trades’ union men 
who proposed to take charge of his business. 

—Mr. Joaquin MILLER, who has been spend- 
ing a few days in this city, and enjoying himself 
at the clubs and with literary folk, proposes 
soon to visit California, thence to South Amer- 
ica for the winter, and return to New York in 
the spring. In person Mr. MILLER is above the 
medium freight, of fair complexion, with much 
brown hair, and full beard. His manner is ex- 
tremely modest. Society he rather shuns than 
seeks, though he is by no means awkward, and 
his conversation is particularly bright and agree- 
able. 

—Professor HitcHcock, who is making a tour 
of the agricultural colleges, and poking about 
into all sorts of things by direction of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, has found some fine ame- 
thysts near the Passaconnaway slide. He con- 
siders Waterville the richest place in geology he 
has ever struck. 

—Louis Banc is thus described by a gentle- 
man who recently had a private interview with 
him:....‘*So spoke le petit bon homme—some- 
thing like a little monk: two small, piercing 
brown eyes; long black hair, combed back over 
his head; good, classical nose, thin lips, and a 
tout ensemble of a‘ do and dare’ character, which 
would ascend the tribune or—the guillotine.” 

—Mr. Joun BIGELOW, formerly United States 
minister to France, and now residing with his 
family in Berlin, has published in London a 
pamphlet aiming to show that the French have 
nothing to hope from a monarchical form of 
government. 

—Dr. DOLLINGER is going to England for re- 
pose. The attentions paid to him at home are 
so troublesome that he can not stand them. 

—JULIAN HAWTHORNE, only son of the novel- 
ist, is a civil engineer, but writes stories, and is 
so fond of it that he will probably make litera- 
ture his profession. One of his recent tales 
shows the same tendency toward the myste- 
rious and strange workings of the human mind 
that HAWTHORNE himself had so much of. 

—The Rev. Dr. THratu, rector of Emanuel 
Church, in this city, has deemed it the path of 
duty to dissociate himself from the Episcopal 
Church, and has requested Bishop PoTTEeR to 
erase his name from the list of clergy. Dr. T. 
finds so many things in the Book of Common 
Prayer that he thinks not exactly the thing that 
he has determinéd tosecede. His congregation 
go with him in the ‘new departure.” 

—The Rev. R. W. Cuurcu, who has been ap- 
pointed to the vacant Deanery of St. Paul’s Ca- 
thedral, London, is a gentleman of fine abilities 
and culture, having taken first-class honors at 
Oxford in 1836, and since then written various 
essays, etc. He is regarded as one of the best 
scholars in England. 

—Princess Atice, of Hesse-Darmstadt, a 
daughter of Queen VicToRIA, publishes a novel 
in a Hessian periodical. It is written in Ger- 
man, and entitled ‘‘ Ways of Life.’’ It describes 
social life in the higher classes of Southern Ger- 


many. 

tt is said that Mrs. LINcoLn, since the death 
of her son ‘* Tad,” has been in failing health. 

—Speaking of the Rev. Dr. GANNETT, killed in 
the late railway accident near Boston, the Bos- 
ton Transcript says: ‘If ever a man lived who 
in the rule of his own spirit, the sometimes hard 
task of self-discipline, the seeking for light, the 
porn hae direction and help in devotion to the 
behests of duty, and duty alone—if ever a man 
lived whose endeavor was to hear his Master’s 
voice and obey it as it fell on his own listening 
ear—such a man was this life-long, sincere, ear- 
nest, impassioned minister of the Gospel. Apart 
from all his many gifts and graces of intellect 
and heart—those that were of his nature and 
those that were of his ceaseless diligence—his 
conscientiousness will be ever remembered and 
emphasized as the central trait of his character 
—a trait so decided, so constantly on the alert, 








so keen and sensitive, that nothing hindered its 
manifestation, or could bend or bias it.” 

—Mr. Danie Drew, in company with other 
moneyed folk, proposes to build, and have ia 
running order on the Hudson next summer, a 
steamer hotel, five hundred feet long, so buoy- 
ant, and with engines of such power, that she 
will be able to make twenty-eight miles an hour 
—leaving Albany for New York in the morning, 
and returning by 10 p.m., and furnishing to the 
weary traveler all the comforts of a happy home. 
With $600,000 they propose to do it. 

—It is Miss PETTIBONE, of Maryland, who has 
bought a church for the Methodists, which she 
proposes to pay for by her needle. She has 
made the first payment, and has on hand four- 
and-twenty dresses, all in a row, made by her 
own hand without the aid of a machine, from 
the profits of which she expects to pay the sec- 
ond installment. 

—The Rev. Epwarp PULLEn, an Oxford pro- 
fessor, author of “‘ Dame Europa’s School,” has 
the additional bag. ¢ sore of having married Miss 
Breta Watson, of Burlington, New Jersey. 

—Lieutenant Frep Grant has made his first 
exploit as a civilengineer. BERHAND, a famous 
mountaineer and surveyor, led the young war- 
rior out on the Colorado road from Clear Creek 
Caiion. The road is frightful; a misstep would 
be instant death. Lieutenant G. did the work 
admirably, and received the approving nod of 
the famous mountaineer. 

—Mrs. Conway, who enjoys the unique dis- 
tinction of being the only railroad contract- 
ress on the planet, is busily at work, with many 
laborers, upon her section of the Western Mary- 
land Railroad. She is active and energetic at 
that sort of thing. 

—King AMADEvs is on a sporting tour in the 
mountains of Aosta, where he has already killed 
a number of wild boars. The tame bores that 
hover about the court are permitted to survive. 

—The Prince of the Asturias, son of Queen 
ISABELLA, was lately betrothed to MERCEDES, 
daughter of the Duke de Montpensier, in France, 
in presence of Queen IsaBELLA and Queen CuRIs- 
TNA Of Spain. 

—Sir Duncan Gres, at the recent meeting of 
the British Association at Edinburgh, read a pa- 
per on “Centenarian Longevity,’ the result of 
observation on the cases of four centenarians 
known to himself. Of the four two were males, 
each 103 years of age ; and two females, aged 101 
and 102. Sir Duncan detailed the completeness 
of the breathing apparatus in all four, the good 
size of the chest, and the healthy condition of 
the heart, which was particularly free from fat 
and its compounds, so often the source of trouble 
to old persons. There was one appearance of the 
countenance in all, that imparted a sort of silvery 
expression, with apparently great toughness of 
the skin, which the author deemed an essential 
peculiarity in persons over ninety. The senses 
were in good order, except that of hearing in 
the case of one. Noneused tobacco in any form, 
and all had good teeth. The author, therefore, 
came to the conclusion that, in order to reach 
the age of one hundred years, not only must the 
constitution be a naturally good and healthy 
one, but all the great functions of life must be 
performed without any impediment. The au- 
thor’s final remark, however, ought not to be 
overlooked—namely, that he believed all cente- 
narians were tired of life, however extraordinary 
it might appear, and were thankful when it 
pleased God to remove them from this world. 

—Mrs. NATHAN Baker, of Nodaway County, 
Missouri, has four pairs of twins. She is thir- 
ty-seven years old, and the mother of nineteen 
children—almost two “‘ Baker’s dozen.” 

—Mr. JAMES BROoKs writes to the Lzpress of 
the cost of opera-going in Yeddo: ‘All now 
that can interest you of this hard day’s work is 
the opera bill, thus made out on Japanese tea- 
paper two feet long, which, being translated, 
reads thus: 

Toxrxt, 5 month, 13 day (June 29), 1871, 
Six gin-rick-a shas (carriage 





Pg. re 6 boos $1 50 
Singing-girls..............+. 1 rio and 8 boos 1 75 
Dancing-girls . ... 8 rio and 1 boos 8 25 

OOD cedduccacceosanscecdunc 1 boos 25 
Fish (for coolies) and saki... 2 rio and 1 boos 2 

$9 00 


All the cost for six U. 8. Yankees, six Yakonins 
(guards), and six coolies, including the horses 
and carriage riding.”’ 

—For more than forty years the Hon. Jonas 
C. Heartt, of Troy, New York, has camped on 
Fire Island beach during the summer. He is 
one of the oldest and most estimable of Trojans, 
and has been its chief magistrate. 

—We take it that the Rev. Jonn Topp, of 
Pittsfield, has attained to as much of philosophic 
cheerfulness and happiness as it is possible to at- 
tain in the State of Massachusetts, which is not 
saying much. An enterprising traveler in that 
State, having ‘“‘ marched into the bowels of the 
land’’ as far as P. ‘“‘ without impediment,” thus 
describes the home of that divine: In one room 
is a well-stocked library with rare books, an- 
cient and modern, in different languages. In the 
centre of the room is a rippling fountain, and 
articles of beauty from kindly donors, with rel- 
ics of the war. In this study the hand of the 
owner is seen in elegant book-cases made by 
himself, beautiful picture-frames from his own 
workshop, and little adornments turned from his 
own lathe to adorn a room where so many hours 
of brain-work are expended. Directly opposite 
is another room of entirely different character. 
Here is the veritable ‘* Congregationalist Lathe” 
procured from the proceeds of his contributions 
to that paper, and so most aptly named; while 
another lathe of great value, elegant, and beau- 
tiful, is greatly prized by the owner, who points 
out its various graces with the enthusiasm of a 
collector of gems. Here is a collection of saws 
and screws, and clamps and pees and vises and 
gouges, and mandrels and other tools, that would 
confuse any but a born mechanician, while 
shelves of acids and chemicals for polishing, with 
delicate anvils and tools of great variety, are kept 
in perfect order. One of the lathes’ appliances 
performs two thousand revolutions in a minute, 
and is as delicate and graceful in its movements 
as the sweep ofa bird through theair. Ifa tool 
is wanted for special use, the fertile brain of the 
doctor invents it, and his skilled hand brings it 
out of the rudest elements. He haga great varie- 
ty of beautiful woods from different parts of the 
world, and a steam-engine so petite and fairy- 
like as to call forth commendations from the 
dullest looker-on. Every thing is arranged so 
systematically that the owner could put his hand 
on any one of over a thousand tools in the dark. 
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Lambrequins, Corners, Inser- 1s the wheels in button-hole and lace 
tions, Edgings, Squares, Ro- ; stitch, baste a piece of point lace 
N d ° ¢ BS braid on each side of the embroidery, as shown 
settes, er oes og i Fi + oT by the illustration, and join this braid’ with 
ure, FOInt Lace, Venetian, an - the embroidery by means of short button-hole 
ulpure Embroidery, Figs. 1-15. rT stitch bars (see illustration); where the braid 


Tur designs given herewith are executed in netted 
guipure, point lace, Venetian embroidery, and guipure 
embroidery, and may be used for a great variety of 
purposes. 

Fig. 1.—Nerttep Guipurr Lamsrequin. This lambrequin 
is especially suitable for window curtains, portiéres, brackets, 
shades, etc. For the foundation work with coarse linen thread, 
over a mesh three-fifths of an inch in circumference, a strip of the 
requisite length in straight 
netting, in the design shown 
by the illustration, in point 


Fig. 2.—Potnt Lace AND VENETIAN 

Emsrorwery INSERTION FOR 
LINGERIE, ETC. 

‘: round the outer edges of the 

















foundation in points in button-hole 
stitch, and cut away the surplus 
material, 
Fig. 2.—Pornt Lace anp 
VENETIAN EMBROIDERY In- 
ts . SERTION FOR LINGERIE, 
ETC. To work this in- 
ertion, transfer the 
design to a strip of 
linen of the req- 
. uisite width, 



















Fig. 5.—Corner oF BorpeErR For Tipres, ETC.—VENETIAN EMBROIDERY. 



























































































































































de toile, point de reprise, and 
point d'esprit. Work also large: 
and small wheels in the foun- 
dation. _ For each two rows of 
scallops in the middle of the 
foundation run a coarse thread, 
and cover this with close half- 
polka stitches. For the large 
flower in the point of the lam- 
brequin work the foundation 
first jn point de toile, and sur- 


figure with running stitches, as 

shown by the illustration. Work the part already embroid- 
ered in point de toile diagonally (see illustration), where the 
three-leaved figures shown by the illustration are after- 
ward worked; then work the wheel, the three-leaved 

', figures in point de reprise, and the stems in diagonal 
half-polka stitch. Work the outer edge of the 










































































Fig. 1.—Netrep GurpurRE LAMBREQUIN FOR 
CuRTAINS, ETC. 





































Fig. 4.—VENETIAN EMBROIDERY 
, Rosette ror LINGERIE, ETC 





point d’esprit in the manner 
shown by the illustration. 
Fig. 4.— VENETIAN Em- 
BROIDERY ROSETTE FOR Lin- 
GERIE, ETc. For the foun- 
dation of this rosette take 
very fine linen, cambric, or 
nansook, and embroider it in 


intersects the embroidery join it with the latter, let- 
ting the stitches show as little as possible. Finally, 
cut away the linen foundation between the design 
‘ figures and underneath the point lace braid as shown 
by the illustration. 
Fig. 3.—NEtTTED GripuRE INSERTION FoR LINGERIE, ETC. 
For this insertion work in straight netting a foundation count- 
ing six squares in width over a mesh two-fifths of an inch in cireum- 
ference. Work this foun- 
i, dation in point'de toile, 
point de reprise, and 


button-hole stitch in the design 


shown by theillustration. Un- 
derneath the button-hole stitch 


Fig. 8.—Nettep GuipurE INSERTION 


FOR LINGERIE, ETC. 


bars cut away the material. 


Fig: 5.—Corner or Borper FoR TIDIES, ETC.—VENETIAN 
Emprowery. This border is worked in Venetian embroidery 


on 


worked with linen thread in the manner shown by the 
illustration. 

Fig. 6.—Corner OF BorpER For TIDIEs, ETC. 
—Lacr Run wity Linen Fioss. The foundation 


a foundation of fine linen. The various lace stitches are 











of this border is white lace, which is 
worked with white linen floss in the 
design shown by the illustration. 
Work the outer edge of the bor- 
der in button-hole stitch. 
Figs. 7 and 8.—NETTED 
GutrurE BorDERS FOR 
Pitiow-Siires, Cover- 
LETS, ETC. Both bor- 
ders are worked in 
straight netting, 
and afterward 
embroidered 
in point 




























Fig. 6.—Corner oF BorDER For TipIEs, ETC.—LACE RUN WITH LINEN F Loss. 
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Fig. 13.—Corner or Borper For 
HANDKERCHIEFS, ETC.—GUIPURE 
EMBROIDERY. 
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Fig. 7.—Nettep Guipure BorDER FoR 
PILtow-Stirs, CovERLETS, ETC. 


d’esprit, point de toile, and point de re- 
prise, and ornamented with wheels. For 
the straight lines and the stems run a coarse 
thread, and cover it with half-polka stitch- 
es, in doing which catch the threads of the 
foundation. 

Fig. 9.—Netrep SquaRE ORNAMENTED 
wiTH Cuatn Stitch Emprorery. This 
square may be used as a cover for a toilette 
cushion, sewing-weight, etc., or several of 
them may be joined together to form a 
large cover. Work with coarse thread, 
over a mesh two- 
fifths of an inch 
in diameter, a 
square counting 
thirty squares 
(holes) each way. 
Stretch this foun- 
dation on card- 
board, and orna- 
ment with chain 
stitch embroid- 
ery worked with 
coarse _tatting 
cotton in the de- 
sign shown by 
the illustration. 
The design must 
previously have 
been transferred 
to the card- 
board. 

Figs.10 and 11. 
—NETTED GuI- 
PURE EpGINnGs For LINGERIE, ETC. 
For each of these edgings work a 
foundation of the requisite width 
in straight netting, and embroider 
them, in the designs shown by the 
illustration, in point de toile, point 
de reprise, and point d’esprit. Or- 
nament with wheels. Button-hole 
stitch the outer edges in points, and 
cut away the surplus material. 
Work the pointed triangular fig- 
ures shown by Fig. 11 in button- 
hole stitch. 

Fig. 12.—Netrep Gurpurr 
Sovare ror Lincerig, ETc. The 
foundation of the square is made 
of straight netting, and it is after- 
ward worked in 
point de toile, 
point d’esprit, 
und point de re- 
prise. One-half 
of the pointed 
leaves are work- 
ed in  button- 
hole stitch. 

Figs. 13 and 
14, — Corners 
OF BORDERS 
For HaNnDkKER- 
CHIEFS, ETC., IN 
GurrurE Em- 
BROIDERY. For 
the foundation 
of these borders 

take Swiss mus- 
: lin, cambric, or 
any similar ma- 
terial, and on it 
work the em- 
broidery — with 
i white embroid- 
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Fig. 10.—NetreD GuIPuRE EpeIne FoR 
LINGERIE, ETC. 



















































































































































































Fig. 9.—NeEtrep Square witH CHAIN Stitch For Tormetre Cusutons, ETC. 











—NeETTED GuirpuRE BORDER FOR 


Prttow-Siips, COVERLETS, ETC. 


ery cotton in satin and button-hole stitch, in 
doing which fasten at the same time the thread 
bars, which are stretched with tatting cotton iz 
the manner shown by the illustration. In work: 
ing Fig. 14, make small wheels. Cut away the 
material under the bars and wheels, 

Fig. 15.—Pornt Lace Square ror Tor- 
LETTE CusHION Cover. For the edges of the 
figures baste on narrow point lace braid, an& 
for the bars stretch fine guipure cord, which is 
ornamented with knots. Finally, fill out the 
design figures with various lace stitches worked 


with fine linen 
thread. 
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TREAT. 
O American 


custom occa- 
sions more genu- 
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Fig. 12.—NeEtTTED GuiIPvuRE SquaRE 
For LINGERIE, ETC. 


Fig. 15.—Pornt Lace Square ror Torrerre Cusuion Cover, 

















Fig. 11.—Netrep Guirure EpGiInG ror 
LINGERIE, ETC. 





amusement among 
traveling foreign- 
ersthan that which 
is known in our 
saloons as ‘‘ treat- 
ing,” consisting in 
the entertainment 
of two or more 
with refreshments 
for which one vol- 
unteers to pay. 3 
is a pure Ameri- 
canism; all over the republic it is as 
common as in Europe it is unknown. 
The casual meeting of two men *vho 
have never before exchanged a word 
together is a signal for both to ex- 
claim, ‘‘ Come, let’s have something!” 
and for both to go down in the rear. 
est subterranean cavity below the 
sidewalk. The one who spoke first 
usually insists upon ‘paying the 
shot”—the word ‘‘ shot” being a met- 
aphorical reference to the deadly 
character of the substance usually 
taken into the stomach. If there is 
any thing more absurd than this hab. 
it, we are unable to put our finger 
uponit. Men do not always “‘ treat” 
one another to 
ear tickets be- 
cause they hap- 
pen to meet on 
the same seat. 
We never saw a 
man take out : 
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his pocket-book NW ins 
on encountering XT "ns 
an acquaintance Sire J 


and say, ‘‘ Ah, S 
George! De- 
lighted to see 
you! Do take 
a few postage 













stamps! It’s my Dis.) ij 
treat.” A tray- \ | is 


eler may go all 
over the conti- 
nent of Europe, 
of Asia, and of 
Africa without 
seeing any man 
except a Yankee 
offer to ‘‘ treat ;” 
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Fig. 14.—Cornrer or Borper For 
HANDKERCHIEFS, ETC.—GUIPURE 
EMBROIDERY. 
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and the Frenchmen are quite social enough, but 
when they turn into a café to sip their wine or 


brandied coffee together, each man pays for his 


all, the most ridiculous, the most unreasonable, 
and the most pestilent custom that ever laid its 
tyrannical hand on civilized human beings. 





AGNES. 

I orew again the garden 

When the flowers live their little time, 

And I stand, as you used to stand before, 
By the rose-bush in its prime; 


And I plack one bud from the laden stem; 
“This is for you,” I say; 

Then I take a leaf from the glowing gem, 
And fling the rest away. 


Now why should I place this single leaf 
Where my other treasures lie? 

And why should I keep it like the grief 
That is seen in a thoughtful eye? 


I keep if because it was thus you stood 
That summer afternoon, 

Plucking # rose in your maiden mood, 
And humming a low sweet tune— 


door, - 


Humming a low sweet tune alone, 
And watching, with half a smile, 
The fairy rose leaves’ that were strewn 

Around your feet the while. 


And I stood in the shade of the garden door, 
And heard you at your song, 

And egaw the rich leaves downward pour, 
As the low wind came along. 


Now, when Death has plucked your life’s sweet bud, 
And your footsteps are heard no more, 

I think it a joy to stand where you stood, 
By the rose at the garden door. 


So I creep in, as beneath a fear, 
Ané pluck, with trembling hand, 

A rose from the bush you held so dear, 
E.s you went to the spirit-land. 


And 7 take one leaf from the bud—no more— 
And fling the rest away, 

Then turn again to the garden door, 
In the golden summer day; 


And whisper, ‘‘ The bud that I resign 
Is thy clay to its own earth given; 

But the leaf that I keep is that spirit of tb 
With its incense—all of heaven.” 








(Continued from No. 36, page 567.) 


THE LOVELS OF ARDEN. 


By Miss BRADDON, 


Avrtunor or “ Lapy Aup.ey’s Szoret,” ETo. 





CHAPTER XXVII. 
IN THE SEASON. 


In the spring Mr. Granger took his wife and 
daughter to London, where they spent_a couple 
of months in Clarges Street, and saw a good deal 
of society in what may be called the upper.range 
of middle-class life—rich merchants and success- 
ful professional men living in fine houses at the 
Wes: End, enlivened with a sprinkling from the 
ranks of the baronetage and lesser nobility... In 
this circle Mr. Granger occupied rather a lofty 
standing, as the owner of one of the finest estates 
in Yorkshire, and of a fortune which the common 
love of the marvelous exalted into something 
fabulous. He found himself more popular than 
ever since his marriage, as the husband of one 
of the prettiest women who had ap that 
season. So, during the two months of their 
London life, there was an almost unbroken suc- 
cession of gayeties, and Mr. Granger found him- 
self yearning for the repose of Arden Court 
sometimes, as he waited in a crowded ball-room 
while his wife and daughter danced their last 
quadrille. It pleased him that Clarissa should 
taste this particular pleasure-cup—thut she should 
have every delight she had a right to expect as 
his wife; but it pleased him not the less when 
she frankly confessed to him one day that this 
brilliant round of parties and party-giving had 
very few charms for her, and that she would be 
glad to go back to Arden. 

In London Clarissa met Lady Laura Arm- 
strong; for the first time since that September 
afternoon in which she had promised that no arts 
of George Fairfax’s should move her to listen to 
him. Lord Calderwood had been dead a year 
and a ha‘f, and my lady was resplendent once 
more, and giving weekly receptions in Mr. Arm- 
strong’s great house in Portland Place—a cor- 
ner house, with about a quarter of a mile of 
drawing-rooms stretching back into one of the 
lateral streets. For Mr. and Mrs. Granger she 
gave a special dinner, with an evening party aft- 
erward ; and she took up a good deal of Claris- 
sa’s time by friendly morning calls, and affec- 
tionate insistance upon Mrs. Granger’s company 
in her afternoon drives and at her daily kettle- 
drums—drives and kettle-drums from which Miss 
Granger felt herself more or less excluded. 

It was during one of these airings, when they 
had gone a little beyond the crowd and splendor 
of the Park, and were driving across Putney 
Heath on the way to Roehampton, where my 
lady had to make some call, that Clarissa heard 
the name of George Fairfax once more, Until 
this afternoon, by some strange accident, as it 
seemed, Lady Laura had never mentioned her 
sister’s lover. 

**T suppose you heard that it was all broken 
off?” she said, rather abruptly, and apropos to 
nothing particular. 





“ Broken off, Lady Laura?” 

**T mean Geraldine’s engagement. People 
are so fond of talking about those things! you 
must have heard, surely, Clary.” ‘ 

** No, indeed, I have heard nothing.” 

.**'Phat’s very curious, It has been broken off 
ever so long—soon after poor papa’s death, in 
fact. But you know what Geraldine is, so re- 
served—almost impenetrable, as one may’ say. 
I knew nothing of what had happened myself, 
till one day—months after the breach had oc- 
curred, it seems—when I made some allusion to 
Geraldine’s marriage, she stopped me, in her 


-cold, proud way, saying, ‘It’s just as well I 


should tell you that that affair is all off, Laura. 
Mr, Fairfax and I have wished each other good- 
by forever.’ ‘That’s what I call a crushing blow 
for a sister, Clarissa. You know how I had set 
my heart upon that marriage. 

‘*T am very sorry,” faltered Clarissa. ‘‘ They 
had quarreled, I suppose.” 

‘*Quarreled! oh dear, no; she had not seen 
him since she left Hale with Frederick and me, 
and they parted with every appearance of affec- 
tion. . No; there had been some letters between 
them, that was all. I have never been able to 
discover the actual cause of their parting. Ger- 
aldine refused to answer any questions in a most 
arbitrary manner. It is a hard thing, Clarissa ; 
for I know that she loved him.” 

‘** And where is Lady Geraldine now?” 

** At Hale, with my children. She has no 
regular home oi her own now, you see, poor girl, 
and she did not care about another season in 
London—she has had enough of that kind of 
thing; so she begged me to let her stay at the 
Castle, and superintend the governesses, and 
amuse herself in her own way. Life is full of 
treuble, Clary!’ and here the mistress of Hale 
Castle, and of some seventy thousand per an- 
num, gave a despondent sigh. 

** Have you seen Mr. Fairfax since you came 
from Germany ?” asked Clarissa. 

**Yes, Ihave met him once—some months 
ago. You may be sure that I was tolerably 
cool tohim. He has been very little in society 
lately, and has been leading rather a wild life in 
Paris, I hear. A prudent marriage would have 
been his redemption; but I dare say it will end 
in his throwing himself away upon some worth- 
less person.” 

It was a relief to Clarissa to hear that George 
Fairfax was in Paris, though that was very near. 
But in her ignorance of his whereabouts she had 
fancied him still nearer, and in all her London 
festivities had been tormented by a perpetual 
dread of meeting him. Many times even she 
had imagined that she saw his face across the 
crowd, and had been relieved to find it was only 
a face that bore some faint resemblance to his. 

He had kept his word, then, so far as the 
breaking of his engagement to Geraldine Chal- 
loner. He had been more in earnest than Cla- 
rissa had believed. She thought that she was 
sorry for this; but it is doubtful whether the 
regretful feeling in her heart was really sorrow 
for Lady Geraldine. She thought of George 
Fairfax a good deal after this conversation with 
Lady Laura—alas, when had she ceased to think 
of him!—and all the splendors and pleasures of 
her married life seemed to her more than ever 
worthless, What a hopeless entanglement, 
what a dismal mistake, her existence was! Had 
she sold: herself for. these things— for Arden 
Court and a town house, and unlimited milli- 
nery? No: again and again she told herself she 
had married Daniel Granger for. her father’s 
sake, and perhaps a little from a desire to keep 
faith with Lady Laura. This marriage had 
seemed to her the only perfect fulfillment of her 
promise that nothing should induce her to marry 
George Fairfax. But the sacrifice. had been 
useless, since he had broken his engagement to 
Geraldine Challoner. 

Sophia Granger’s lynx eyes perceived a change 
in her step-mother about this time. Clarissa had 
never appeared especially enraptured by the gay- 
eties of fashionable London; but there had come 
upon her of late a languor and weariness of 
spirit, which she tried in vain to disguise by an 
assumed air of enjoyment. That simulated 
gayety deluded her husband, but it could not 
deceive Miss Granger. 

“‘She is getting tired of her life already, even 
here where we have a perpetual round of amuse- 
ments,” Sophia said to herself.. ‘‘ What will 
she be when we go back to Yorkshire?” 

The time was close at hand for the return to 
Arden, when the thing which Clarissa had fear- 
ed came to pass, and the hazard of London life 
brought her face to face with George Fairfax. 

The season was at its height, and the Grangers 
found every available hour of their existence en- 
gaged in visiting and receiving visitors. ‘There 
were so many people whom Lady Laura insist- 
ed upon introducing to her dear Clarissa—there 
was so much in the way of party-giving that 
Lady Laura wanted her sweet Mrs..Granger to 
do. Now it was a morning concert of my lady’s 
planning, at which weird and wonderful looking 
denizens of the Norseland—Poles, Hungarians, 
Danes, and Swedes—with unkempt hair and 
fierce, flashing eyes, performed upon every vari- 
ety of native instrument, or sang wild national 
songs in some strange language— concerts to 
which Lady Laura brought herds of more or 
less fashionable people, all of whom were Jan- 
guishing to know that ‘‘sweet Mrs. Granger.” 
My lady had taken pains to advertise her share 
in the manufacturer's marriage. Every one be- 
longing to her set knew that the match was her 
contriving, and that Clarissa had to thank the 
mistress of Hale Castle for her millionaire -hus- 
band. She was really proud of her protégée’s 
success, and was never tired of praising her and 
**that admirable Granger.” 

That admirable Granger endured the acces- 
sion of party-giving with very good grace. It 
pleased him to see his wife admired; it pleased 





him still more to see her happy; and he was 
single-minded enough to believe her increased 
volatility a baer of increased happiness. 
Whatever undefined regrets and dim forebodings 
there might be lurking in the secret recesses of 
his own mind, he had no doubt of his wife’s in- 
tegrity—no fear of hidden perils in this ordeal 
of fashionable life. 

She would come to love him in time, he said 
to himself, trusting as blindly in the power of 
time to work this wonder for him as Clarissa 
herself had trusted when she set herself to win 
her father’s affection. He believed this, not so 
much because the thing was probable or feasible, 
as because he desired it with an intensity of feel- 
ing that blinded him to the force of hard facts. 
He, the man who had never made a false reck- 
oning in the mathematics of business life, whose 
whole career was unmarred by a mistake, whose 
great successes had been the result of unrivaled 
coolness of brain and unerring foresight—he, the 
hard-headed, far-seeing man of the world—was 
simple as a child in this matter, which involved 
the greater hazard of his heart. 

But while Clarissa’s husband trusted her with 
such boundless confidence, Clarissa’s step-daugh- 
ter watched her with the vigilant eyes of preju- 
dice, not to say hatred. That a young lady so 
well brought up as Miss Granger, so thoroughly 
grounded in Kings and Chronicles as she was 
wont to boast herself, and with an appreciation 
of the more abstruse points in the Epistles to the 
Romans and the Hebrews that would have been 
invaluable to an under-graduate going in for his 
divinity examinations—for such a young lady to 
entertain the vulgar passion of hate seemed quite 
out of the question; but so far as a lady-like 
aversion may go, Miss Granger certainly went in 
relation to her step-mother. 
sustained by that model damsel, Hannah War- 
man, who, not having made much progress in 
Mrs. Granger’s liking, had discovered that she 
could not ‘‘ take to” that lady, and was always 
ready to dilate upon her short-comings when- 
ever her mistress permitted. Sophia was ca- 
pricious in this, sometimes listening eagerly, at 
other times suppressing Miss Warman with a 
high hand. 

So Clarissa had, unawares, an enemy within 
her gates, and could turn neither to the right nor 
to the left without her motives for so turning be- 
coming the subject of a close and profound scru- 
tiny. It is hard to say what shape Miss Gran- 
ger’s doubts assumed. If put into the witness- 
box and subjected to the cross-examination of a 
popular queen’s counsel, she would have found 
it very difficult to give a substance or a form to 
her suspicions. She could only have argued in 
a general way that Mrs. Granger was frivolous, 
and that any kind of wrong-doing might be ex- 
pected from a person of such unstable character. 

It was the beginning of June, and West End 
London was glorious with the brief brilliancy of 
the early summer. All the Mayfair balconies 
were bright with flowers, and the Mayfair knock- 
ers resounded perpetually under the hand of the 
archetypal Jeames. The weather was unusually 
warm—the most perfect weather for garden-par- 
ties, every one declared; and there were several 
of these al‘fresco assemblies inscribed in. Mrs. 
Granger’s visiting- book: one at Wimbledon; 
another as far afield as Henley-on-Thames, at a 
villa whose grounds sloped down to the river. 

‘This Henley party was an affair in which Lady 
Laura Armstrong was particularly interested. It 
was given by a bachelor friend of her husband’s, 
a fabulously rich stock-broker; and it was Lady 
Laura who had brought the proprietor of the 
villa to Clarges Street, and who had been instru- 
mental in the getting-up of the féte. 

‘¢ You must really give us some kind of party 
at your Henley place this year, Mr. Woester,” 
shé said. ‘‘‘There is the regatta, now: I have 
positively not seen the Henley regatta for three 
years. ‘The Putney business is all very well— 
supremely delightful, in short, while it lasts—but 
such a mere lightning flash of excitement. 1 
like a long day’s racing, such as one gets at 
Henley.” 

“Lady Laura ought to be aware that my 
house is at her disposal all the year round, and 
that she has only to signify her pleasure to her 
most devoted slave.” 

“Oh, that’s all very well,” replied my lady. 
‘*Of course I knew that if Frederick and I came 
down you would give us luncheon or dinner, and 
let -us roam about the gardéns as long as we 
liked. But that’s not what I want. I want you 
to give a party on one of the race days, and in- 
vite all the nice people in London.” 

‘¢ Are there any nasty people on this side of 
Temple Bar, Lady Laura, before the closing of 
Parliament? I thought, in the season, every 
body was nice.” 

‘*You know what I mean, Sir. I want the 
really pleasant people. - Half a dozen painters or 
so, and some of the nicest literary men—not the 
men who-write the best books, but.the men. who 
talk cleverly ; and, of course, a heap of musical 
people—they are always nice, except to one 
another. You must have marquees on the lawn 
for the luncheon — your house is too small for 
any thing more than tea and coffee; and for 
once let there be no such thing.as croquet—that 
alone will give your party an air of originality. 
I suppose you had better put yourself entirely 
into Gunter’s hands for the commissariat, and be 
sure you: tell him you want novelty—no hack- 
neyed ideas; sparkle and originality in every 
thing, from the eggs to the apples. . I should 
ask you to give us a‘dance in the evening, with 
colored lamps, if that were practicable, but there 
is the coming back to town; and if we carried 
the business on to a breakfast next morning, 
some of the people might begin to be tired, and 
the women would look faded and limp. So I 
think we had better confine ourselves to a mere 
garden-party and luncheon, without any dan- 
cing,” Lady Laura concluded, with a faint sigh. 


In this she was 





$6 Will 
Laura ?” 

“*Oh no; I leave all that to you. You real- 
ly know every body—or every body we need care 
about.” 

In this manner Mr. Wooster’s party had been 
arranged, and to this party the Grangers were 
bidden. Even the serious Sophia was going; 
indeed, it*is to be observed that this young lady 
joined in all mundane gayeties, under protest, as 
it were, 

“‘T go out, my dear, but I never enjoy myself,” 
she would say to a serious friend, as if that were 
a kind of merit. ‘‘ Papa wishes me to go, and 
I have no desire to withdraw myself in any way 
from Mrs. Granger's amusements, however little 
sympathy there may be between us. I endeavor 
to do my duty, whatever the result may be.” 


you send out the invitations, Lady 


Mr. Wooster did know a great many people. 
His abnormal wealth, and a certain amount of 
cleverness, had been his sole passport to society. 
Among Burke's ‘‘ Landed Gentry” there was no 
trace of the Wooster family, nor had Mr. Woos- 
ter ever been heard to allude to a grandfather. 
He had begun stock-jobbing in the smallest way, 
but had at a very early stage of his career de- 
veloped a remarkable genius for this kind of 
traffic. Those of his own set who had watched 
his steady ascent declared him to be a very re- 
markable man; and the denizens of the West 
End world, who knew nothing of stock-jobbing or 
stock-broking, were quite ready to receive him 
when he came to them laden with the gold of 
Ophir, and with a reputation of being something 
distinguished upon ’Change. 

Time had begun to thin Mr. Wooster’s flow- 
ing locks before he landed himself safely upon 
the shores of fashionable life, and Mr. Wooster’s 
carefully trained mustache and whiskers had a 
purplish tinge that looked more like art than na- 
ture. He was short and stout, with a florid 
complexion, sharp black eyes, and a large aqui- 
line nose, and considered himself eminently 
handsome. He dressed with elaborate splen- 
dor—‘‘ dressed for two,” as some of his less 
gorgeous friends were wont to say—and was re- 
puted to spend a small fortune annually in ex- 
otics for his button-hole, and dress boots. 

His chief merits, in the estimation of the po- 
lite world, lay in the possession of a perfectly 
appointed town house, the villa at Henley, an- 
other villa at Cowes, and a couple of magniti- 
cent yachts. He was a perpetual giver of din- 
ners, and spent his existence between the Stock 
Exchange and the dinner-table, devoting what- 
ever mental force remained to him after his dai- 
ly traffic to the study of menus, and the grave 
consideration of wine-lists. ‘To dine with Woos- 
ter was one of the right things to do once or 
twice in the course of a season; and Wooster’s 
steam-yacht was a pleasant place of rest and 
haven of safety for any juvenile member of the 
peerage who had been plunging heavily, and 
went in fear of the Bankruptcy Court. 

So, on a brilliant June morning, the Gran- 
gers left the Great Western station by special 
train, and sped through the summer landscape 
to Henley. This garden-party at Mr. Woos- 
ter’s villa was almost their last engagement. 
They were to return to Arden in two days, and 
Clarissa was very glad that it was so. That 
weariness of spirit which had seemed to her so 
strange in some of the young ladies at Hale Cas- ° 
tle had come upon herself. She longed for Ar- 
den Court and perfect rest; and then she re- 
membered, with something like a shudder, that 
there were people invited for the autumn, and 
that Lady Laura Armstrong had promised to 
spend a week with her dearest Clarissa. 

‘*T want to put you into the way of mana- 
ging that great house, Clary,” said my lady, brim- 
ming over with good-nature and officiousness. 
* As to leaving the liousekeeping in Miss Gran- 
ger’s hands, that’s not to be dreamed of. It 
might do very well for the first six months—just 
to let her down gently, as it were—but from 
henceforth you must hold the reins yourself, 
Clary, and Ill teach you how to drive.” 

‘But, dear Lady Laura, I don’t want the 
trouble and responsibility of housekeeping. 


‘would much rather leave all that in Sophy’s 


hands,” protested Clarissa. ‘‘ You have no idea 
how clever she is. And I have my own rooms 
and my painting.” 

“Yes,” exclaimed Lady Laura, ‘‘and you 
will mope yourself to death in your own rooms, 
with your painting, whenever you have no com- 
pany in the house. You are not going to be- 
come a cipher, surely, Clarissa! What with 
Miss Granger’s schools, and Miss Granger's 
clothing-club, and Miss Granger’s premiums and 
prizes for this, that, and the other, you stand a 
fair chance of sinking into the veriest nobody, 
or you would if it were not for your pretty face. 
And then you really must have employment for 
your mind, Clary. Look at me; see the work 
I get through.” 

‘But you are a wonder, dear Lady Laura, 
and I have neither your energy nor your indus- 
try.” 

“Laura Armstrong would not admit this, and 
held to the idea of putting Clarissa in the right 


way. 

Wait till I come to you in the autumn,” she 
said.: And in that depression of spirit which 
had grown upon her of late, Mrs. Granger found 
it a hard thing to say that she should be rejoiced 
when that time came. 

She wanted to get back to Arden Court, and 
was proud to think of herself as the mistress of 
the place she loved so dearly; but it seemed to 
her that an existence weighed down at once by 
the wisdom of Sophia Granger and the exuber- 
ant gayety of Lady Laura would be barely en- 
durable. She sighed for Arden Court as she re- 


membered it in her childhood—the dreamy quiet 
of the dull old house brightened only by her 
brother's presence; the perfect freedom of her 
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own life, so different from the life whose every 
hour was subject to the claims of others. 
she had changed very much since that visit 
to Hale Castle. Then all the pleasures of life 
were new to her—to-day they seemed all alike 
flat, stale, and unprofitable. She had been sur- 
feited with splendors and pleasures since her 
marriage. The wealth which Daniel Granger 
so freely lavished upon her had rendered these 
things common allatonce. She looked back, and 
wondered whether she had really ever longed 
for a new dress, and been gladdened by the pos- 
’ gession of a five-pound note. 





BOAZ AND RUTH. 
See illustration on page 621. 


HE artist has beautifully illustrated the epi- 
sode in the exquisite idyl of Ruth, where 
the fair Moabitess, overcome with the unexpected 
kindness of her rich kinsman, bows herself to the 
ground, clasping her sheaf to her breast, and ex- 
claims, ‘‘ Why have I found grace in thine eyes, 
that thou shouldest take knowledge of me, see- 
ing I am a stranger?” Boaz looks down be- 
nignly upon her, as he tells her how the report of 
her filial conduct has come to his ears, and moved 
him with sympathy for one of a race whom the 
Israelites have been wont to hold in scorn. The 
sequel of the story needs no rehearsal—how the 
proud Boaz was led to love the stranger damsel, 
and how from their union sprang the house of 
David and the pedigree of Christ. 





Suits for Ladies and Children, - 
Figs. 1-7. 
See illustrations on page 616. 


Fig. 1.—Suit ror Girt From 4 to 6 Years 
otp. ‘This dress with basque-waist is of white 
piqué; the skirt is trimmed on the bottom with 
three folds of buff piqué each two inches and 
two-fifths wide; belt and sash of similar mate- 
rial. The waist and basque are trimmed with 
white piqué ruffles, as shown by the illustration. 

Fig. 2.—Suir ror Boy From 6 To 8 YEars 
op. Trowsers, vest, and jacket are made of 
blue tricot beaver; the jacket is ornamented 
with a braiding of black soutache. 

Fig. 3. —Purere Cueviotte Suir. The 
dress is made of purple cheviotte. The basque- 
waist, cut heart-shape in the front, is furnished 
with purple silk revers. Purple buttons and 
cord bands close the waist. 

Fig. 4.—Co.orep S1tk Dress with Brown 
Vetvet Jacket. The over-skirt is draped at 
the sides and trimmed with two gathered pinked 
ruffles, the upper one of which is set on with a 
heading. The sleeveless jacket is made of brown 
velvet lined with silk. ‘The jacket can be cut 
from Figs. 35-37 of No. LX., Supplement to 
Harper's Bazar, No. 34, Vol. 1V. 

Fig. 5.—Gray CasuMerE Wrapper. The 
skirt and waist of this wrapper are cut in one; 
the trimming consists of folds of darker gray 
gros grain two inches wide, which are edged on 
both sides with a piping of the maserial. The 
folds down the front form bands, which are 
closed by means of buttons and button-holes. 
White Swiss muslin cap, trimmed with lace and 
pink ribbon. 

Fig. 6.—Brack Sik Surr. This dress con- 
sists of a double skirt and basque-waist; the 
over-skirt is draped at the sides and untrimmed, 
the skirt is trimmed with one wide and three 
narrow rufiles of the material. ‘The basque- 
waist is also trimmed with ruffles. P 

Fig. 7.—Strirvep PExKin Scit. The dress 
and paletot of this suit are made of gray and 
-white striped pékin. A wide bias flounce is set 
on the skirt of the dress; the high waist is 
pointed in front, and has a short basque at the 
back. The waist may be cut from Figs. 1-4, 
No. I., Supplement to Harper’s Bazar, No. 34, 
Vol. IV. Cut the paletot from Figs. 357, 35°- 
874, 37>, No. X., Supplement, Harper's Bazar, 
No. 88, Vol. IV., observing the illustration ; it 
must be cut four inches shorter than the pattern, 
as shown by the illustration. 


Ladies’ Walking, Carriage, and Even- 
ing Dresses, Figs. 1-3. 
See illustrations on page 617. 


Fig. 1.—Watkine Dress. Blue silk skirt, 
trimmed with six flounces of the material, cut 
in points and edged with black velvet, and sep- 
arated by black velvet bands. Brown cashmere 
polonaise, with deep pelerine collar, trimmed 
with two widths of black velvet. Brown silk 
hat, bound with black velvet, and trimmed with 
trailing sprays of roses with brown leaves. Blue 
parasol, bordered with black velvet. 

Fig. 2.—Carriace Dress. Rose- colored 
silk skirt, with a flounce of the material, sur- 
mounted by a wide pleated ruche of white or- 
gandy. White organdy over-skirt, with a flounce 
of the material surmounted with a ruche of rose- 
colored silk ribbon. Sleeveless jacket of rose- 
colored silk, trimmed with grelot fringe, worn 
over a waist with flowing sleeves of white or- 
gandy, trimmed with rose-colored ribbon. Leg- 
horn straw hat, with rose-colored and white feath- 
ers. Pink parasol, with white ruffle. This also 
makes a tasteful opera toilette. 

Fig. 3.—Evenine Dress. Tea-rose silk skirt, 
with white organdy flounce, surmounted by a 
white organdy ruche with a black gros grain 
ribbon through the middle. White organdy over- 
skirt, richly embroidered on the edge, and looped 
in a graceful manner by a broad black gros grain 
ribbon, as shown by the illustration. This new 
and effective manner of looping is that which 
was recently described by our Paris correspond- 
ent, Madame Emmeline Raymond. Low basque- 
waist and shert sleeves of tea-rose silk, trimmed 
with white organdy ruches and black ribbon. 
Tea-rose with leaves in the hair. 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


padre with its shorter days and cool- 
er nights, brings the commencement of that 
marvelous change of forest leaves which is one 
ofautumn’s choicest beauties. True, during Au- 
gust’s sultry days we may catch a glimpse, here 
and there, of red and golden hues mingled with 
the forest green; but not until this mellow 
month does the glory begin to settle on tree 
and shrub with a rapidly increasing brilliancy. 
How lovely are the brightly tinted leaves, so 
delicately painted by Nature’s master-hand! and 
notwoalike. Nothing is more beautiful and won- 
derful than the progress of the change that over- 
spreads field and forest, until the maple-trees 
gleam glorious and golden in the autumn sun, 
min ting their. leaves with others yet brighter- 
pe ow is the time to gather these brilliant 
leaves and press them. Tastefully arranged in 
vases, with pressed ferns and grasses, they will 
make the parlor or home sitting-room look gay 
when wintry winds are howling without. Some 
ladies varnish or oil the leaves after they are press- 
ed; but this is not necessary.. They will look 
well through one season if they are carefully 
pressed. 





A woman was this year invited to furnish a 
commencement poem for the University of Cal- 
ifornia. The poem was well suited to the occa- 
sion, and the reading by proxy was well done. 
In connection it may be mentioned that a man 
of wealth has made a donation to this university 
of pictures valued at $60,000. 





Tourists who do not favor horseback riding 
can now drive through the Yosemite Valley in a 
carriage. The first invasion of a carriage into 
that spot was the latter part of July last. It was 
sent from Mariposa, packed on the backs of 
mules, and designed for the use of tourists. 





He is safe, and will soon give an account of the 
result of bis explorations. So says the British 
consul at Zanzibar. Of course we refer to Dr. 
peck. yeaa whose whereabouts have so long 
caused anxious solicitude in the public mind. 
The public may feel compensated when it hears 
— the doctor has to say about Lake Tangan- 
yika. 





Some of the escapes from instant death in the 
recent disaster on the Eastern Railroad were al- 
most miraculous. One man from Lynn, who 
had been on a vacation, was returning home 
with a friend, sitting on the same seat. His 
friend was instantly killed, while he was thrown 
to the top of the engine and held there pressed 
against the ceiling of the car. He remained in 
that position, unable to move, until the sides of 
the car were torn off, when he rolled down, the 
only injuries he sustained being those occasion- 
ed by the fall. A young man of Charlestown 
was sitting in the car a few minutes before the 
collision took place, and got be to give his seat 
to a young lady who was standing in the aisle. 
He went forward, and escaped without injury. 
When the dead were lifted out of the wreck he 
recognized one of the first bodies as that of the 
lady. Another passenger was sitting in the last 
seat of the rear car, and was looking out of the 
rear window as ‘the engine of the express train 
came on. The cow-catcher, cutting like a keen 
blade into the car, threw the seat he occupied, 
and himself with it, some rods to the side of the 
track. He was tossed some distance into the 
air, and remembers catching a glimpse, before 
he reached the ground, of the name of the en- 
gine, illuminated by the glare of its lights. He 
escaped with only broken ribs. A boy, who was 
bruised and scalded, was standing on the plat- 
form of the rear car when he saw the head-light 
of the express train rounding a curve. Witha 
scream he rushed inside the car, and knew no 
more — he found himself crawling out of the 
wrec 





A five-year-old boy lately fell from the win- 
dow of a car on the Union Pacific Railroad, 
while the train was going at the rate of thirty 
miles an hour. The youngster was picked up, 
and found very slightly injured. bout the 
same time a train-boy on the Boston and Maine 
Railroad was struck by a switch-iron while care- 
lessly swinging his body out of the door of a 
baggage car, the train meanwhile going at the 
rate of thirty-five miles an hour. e@ was 
thrown twenty-five feet before he landed, and 
then bounded twenty-five feet more, by actual 
measurement, and this time hit a fence and 
knocked off a board. The next day he was on 
duty as lively as ever. 





There seems to have been a suspicion of dan- 
ger among many of the passengers of that ill- 
fated train on the Eastern Railroad. Many ex- 
pressed themselves as feeling uneasy, especially 
when it became known that the express was be- 
hind them. At Somerville, a whistle having 
been sounded, the windows were shoved up, and 
the passengers looked out. The conductor call- 
ed out, ‘‘ Please keep your seats; there is no 
danger.’’ One lady said, ‘‘ There is something 
wrong about the train—I know there is some- 
thing going to happen.” Another felt so un- 
easy that she left the car, and did not return. 





Those who value happiness in married life 
had better not delay making confessions affecting 
character till after the ceremony. Before the 
knot is tied the revelation of many facts would 
leave either sm | free to reconsider the question 
of marriage. young husband in Detroit, 
Michigan, was horrified on learning three days 
after his marriage that his bride, whom he had 
known for years, was a victim of kleptomania. 
She confessed to him that she could not resist 
the temptation to steal. He discovered that she 
had often taken things that were not of the 
slightest value to her; and not even in the first 
days of the honey-moon could she restrain the 
morbid propensity. An uncomfortable honey- 
moon that for the husband. 


The “kangaroo flop,” as it is aptly designated, 
gives the hands the appearance of being dislo- 
cated at the wrists. Graceful, very. 


A girls’ lodging-house has been opened in 
St. Mark’s Place. The rooms are plainly far- 
nished, but cheerful and airy. Board and lodg- 
ing are provided for $150 per week, or meals 
are furnished at six cents, and lodging at the 








of funds ma Py for their board by assisting 
in household duties until some other resource 
is open to them. This is designed as a tempo- 
rary stopping-place, not a home, and for young 
girls only. 





On Mount Vesuvius there is an astronomical 
observatory.which was erected by the Univer- 
sity of Naples! at a cost of $60,000. This observ- 
atory is now in serious danger of being destroyed 
by the river of red-hot lava which is slowly 
flowing down the side of the mountain, and has 
nearly submerged the hill upon which it is built. 





A wounded Communist was brought to the 
celebrated French surgeon Nélaton. After ex- 
amining the man’s injuries the doctor said to 
the Communist’s wife, who was standing by 
with a very anxious face: 

“Oh, this is not very serious. Your husband 
will be all right again in three months.” 

‘Three months !”’ she cried, in despair; *‘ that 
is terrible: then he can not be present at the 
pillage of the city!” 


A reminiscence of Ollendorf, given by an ex- 
change, affords recent students of Ollendorf’s 
system a chance for a laugh. On the morning 
of his arrival in Montreal, Mr. P—— met in the 
dining-room of his hotel a gentleman who was 
unmistakably a Frenchman, and being in Can- 
ada, of course was Canadian. As they were sit- 
ting together at the table, Mr. P—— having men- 
tally rubbed up his knowledge of the French lan- 
guage, addressed his companion thus: 

‘ Avez-vous le chapeau de mon frere?”’ 

The gentleman thus politely addressed bowed, 
smiled, and after a little hesitation, answered : 

“ Non, monsieur ; mais jai le fromage de votre 
seur.”” 

** Eh bien,” said Mr. P——, as he scratched his 
head fora moment. ‘‘ Otez-vous vos souliers et vos 
bas ” 

The other answered promptly, “‘ Je n’dte ni les 
uns ni les autres.” 7 

“Votre pere,” remarked Mr. P—, ‘‘a-t-il la 
chandelle de vote oncle?”’ 

His companion remained silent for a minute 
or two, and then he said: 

“*T forget the French of the answer to that, but 
I know the English of it; it is, ‘No, Sir; but 
he has the apples-of-the-ground-of-sugar of my 
mother-in-law.’ ” 

When Mr. P—— discovered, after a little con- 
versation in the vernacular, that his companion 
was a New York dry-goods clerk, he gave up the 
study of the French Canadian character and went 
on with his breakfast. 





A little boy was dreadfully scalded by the late 
explosion of the Ocean Wave at Mobile. People 

athered about him to offer help. The brave 
ittle fellow said, ‘‘ Please do go and help those 
who are suffering more. I can wait. Don’t let 
them startle my poor mother.” 


English papers speak of a ‘‘new way to pay 
old debts’’ having been discovered in Calcutta. 
We remember to have heard of the same method 
—slightly varied—having been practiced in places 
much nearer us than Calcutta. In the instance 
referred to a young man lodging with an elder- 
ly widow, finding it inconvenient to pay his 
rent and bills, persuaded her that he wished to 
marry her, and kept her waiting until he had 
concluded his business in Calcutta. At last the 
day was fixed. The would-be bride provided 
her own wedding trousseau and that of her hus- 
band elect, and went to church with her friends. 
It was a case of 

“Lo! the bridegroom was not there, 
Because he was away.” 


At the last moment the faithless youth escaped 
to Bombay, his bills unsettled, and his bride un- 
wed. After waiting for him all day in church 
the lady and her friends returned home, and, it is 
to be hoped, solaced themselves with the wed- 
ding breakfast. 





As sleep is. the period for replenishing the sys- 
tem, for restoring the cells wasted by the nerv- 
ous activity of the day—the period when the 
processes of digestion reach their final result, by 
identifying the new nutriment with the system 
in the place of the waste of the tissues—it fol- 
lows that children need morg¢ sleep than grown 
persons. Many who might be plump, active, 
and happy, if given sleep sufficient, are flaccid 
and sallow, weary and fretful, because they do 
not sleep enough to allow the demand of the 
system for nutrition to be supplied. Children 
often feel it very hard that they are sent to bed 
early while the grown people sit up and enjoy 
themselves long after they are in bed. If any 
children chance to read this paragraph, to them 
we would say: You need more sleep than your 
parents, because you have to grow, and they do 
not. You need to use a good deal of the food 
you eat in growing larger and stronger; if you 
consume if all in activity you will not have 
enough to grow with. Therefore you ought to 
sleep a great deal, and let the body rest from 
exercise, if you would grow strong and healthy. 





Take in along breath before you attempt to ask 
where the Quoquinnapssakessosanagog House is 
located. Then, if you are not hopelessly choked, 
we will inform you that it is ‘oo to be 
somewhere in New Hampshire. We never ven- 
tured to pursue our investigations concerning it 
any farther. 





At Rouen an interesting incident took place a 
short time ago on the occasion of a concert giv- 
en by the Société d’ Artistes. The news became 
known in the audience that Mlle. Levielli had 
fallen on the stairs of her hotel and broken her 
arm, and Mlle. Duguerret came forward to con- 
firm the tidings, and to add that, although it 
was impossible for Mlle. Levielli to sing twice, 
as had been her intention, the courageous canta- 
trice had determined to sing one of her two 
songs—the beautiful berceuse from the “‘ Afri- 
caine.”” The general feeling in the audience was 
the wish that the artiste should not make this 
effort, which might involve real danger; but the 
brave lady appeared nevertheless—her arm, 
which had been dressed with splints, in a broad 
sling—and was.received with the warmest en- 
thusiasm ; and when she sang, with a voice fresh 
and clear as ever except for a slight, a very 
slight tremor, the applause, bearing the thanks 
that needed utterance, almost broke jnto her 





same price. Friendless girls who are destitute 
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ERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Mas. S. R. A.—The Marguerite Polonaise Suit illus- 
trated in Bazar No. 37, Vol. IV., is the model for cash- 
mere. Instead of velvet ribbon, use bias silk folds, 
gimp, and lace or fringe for trimming. Our short 
sacque pattern will be a handsome design for your 
water-proof suit. 

Cora C.—Your sample is very similar to that used 
in the Marguerite Polonaise illustrated in Bazar No. 
37, Vol. IV. Use that pattern, and trim with dark 
brown velvet. 

Apa T.—We do not reply by mail. A cut represent- 
ing our paper patterns is always given in the Bazar of 
corresponding number. The new Marguerite polo- 
naise is the most stylish model for your alpaca, but 
our postilion-basque suit is more like your design. 
Velvet trimming and fringe will be worn again. 

Stox Canary.—If your bird has taken cold, which 
you can perceive from his difficult breathing, accom- 
panied by the movement of the tail, a little Cayenne 
pepper sprinkled on bread so stale that the liquid part, 
which is injurious, is entirely evaporated, will warm 
him and make him right. If he shows signs of con- 
stipation, give him a few drops of sweet-oil. If his 
feathers are ruffled, and he is inclined to peck himself, 
he probably has mites, and unless relieved will soon 
pine and die. The most effectual means of eradicating 
these vermin is to hold a lighted candle to every part 
of the cage where the insect may be found. We have 
seen no better device for keeping the cage clean than 
the Excelsior cage mat, which is inexpensive, and 
which consists of several sheets of water-proof paper, 
which are removed one after another by opening the 
cage door. 

Perr.rxity.—Honuse dresses will also be made with 
polonaises this fall. We can send you a back number 
of the Bazar with pattern and sketch of a dress with 
court train to be looped for the street. The Margue- 
rite polonaise will be worn in-doors and out. 

Annir.—Have your blue silk made a Worth Basque 
House Dress by cut paper pattern illustrated in Bazar 
No. 1, Vol. IV. Trim with flounces of the same and 
your lace. Make the green silk by the postilion- 
basque suit pattern, with self-trimmings; the gray 
and black silks by the Marguerite polonaise, using 
your velvet and black lace on the latter. A white 
poplin or alpaca would also look well with a Worth 
basque. Use our traveling dress pattern for your gray 
poplin; trim it with black velvet, and wear a black 
velvet hat. When sending for the patterns you should 
order Bazars containing illustrations of each pattern. 
Each Bazar costs ten cents, and will give much more 
information than we can here in regard to trimmings, 
etc. 

Iowa.—Your sample is mourning silk. 
Maravenite.—Get plum-colored empress cloth for 
your fall traveling dress, and make by cut paper pat- 
tern of the Marguerite Polonaise illustrated in Bazar 
No. 37, Vol. IV. Plum-color, invisible green, and 
walnut brown will be leading colors. 

Mrs. J. O.—Make a polonaise of your pretty blue 
crape, trim with blue fringe and silk ruches, or with 
black velvet ribbon and bows, and wear with blue or 
black silk or white muslin skirt. 

GrazziELLa.—A bound volume of the Bazar costs 
$7. The covers cost seventy-five cents, and a binder 
will charge about the same sum for putting them on. 

L. A. N.—Get darkest green or navy blue French 
merino, and make a polonaise for your daughter to 
wear with her plaid skirts. Use the Misses’ Polonaise 
Suit pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 23, Vol. IV. 

C1Lo.—You will find illustrations of our cut paper 
patterns of infants’ clothes in Bazar No. 35, Vol. EV. 
The set of six patterns, comprising all the important 
articles, costs 25 cents, 

E. D. M.—You should send for our cut paper pat- 
tern of Water-proof Cloak illustrated in Bazar No. 11, 
Vol. IV.—See answer to “ Grazziella.” 

8. Grern.—A solitaire diamond ring is preferred to 
a cluster of diamonds of equal value. $150 will buy a 
handsome ring.—We do not give addresses in this col- 
umn. 

8, E. C.—Trim your drab silk by design of the Mar- 
guerite Polonaise illustrated in Bazar No. 37, Vol. IV, 

Susre anp C. C.—For models for black silk and al- 
paca read New York Fashions of Bazar No. 33, Vol. IV. 
Get white or pearl-colored Irish poplin, or else faille, 
for your gas-light dress. 

8. E. H. anp Otners.—We do not give cut paper 
patterns of gentlemen’s shirts or pantaloons, or of any 
garment other than those mentioned in our list of cut 
paper patterns. 

Queen Dino.—Antwerp silk is the highest priced 
silk in market. It has sold for $20 a yard until very 
lately, but may now be had for less. It is a yard and 
a half wide. 

Retra.—Make the box-pleating on your under-skirt 
nearly half a yard deep, and use button-moulds cover- 
ed with the dress material. Puta bias fold and fringe, 
or merely a box-pleating a finger deep, on the over- 
skirt. 

Western Giri.—Get brown empress cloth or black 
alpaca for a traveling dress, as you can not pay over 
75 cents a yard. Make by the Marguerite Polonaise 
pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 37, Vol. IV. Your 
sample is Irish poplin. Make with deep basque, vel- 
vet vest, and demi-train. Your plaid éepingeline does 
not need altering. 

Country Girt.—Make an over-skirt of the narrower 
stripe like sample. 

Marta W. B.—Your sample is very excellent Japa- 
nese poplin. A good summer silk will wear well, and 
some such silks may be washed. 

F.Lorenor.—Make and trim your alpaca dress by 
hints given in New York Fashions of Bazar No. 33, 
Vol. [V.—We do not give addresses here.—Read Fall 
Shawls, in Bazar No. 36, Vol. IV. 

Mrs. 8. F. G.—Make a plain basque and slightly 
gored skirt of your plaid silk, and wear under a black 
polonaise in the street—without any over dress in the 
house. 

Mrs. T. S.—We have not illustrated feather stitch. 
It is the simple bias stitch so well known. 

Mrs. M. J. S.—Make your Hernani a Marguerite po- 
lonaise suit like that described and illustrated in Ba- 
zar No. 37, Vol. IV. The cut paper pattern is 25 cents. 
Line the upper part of the polonaise with silk or witb 
farmer’s satin, and wear the skirt over a petticoat to 
match thelining. Trim the skirt with a box-pleated 
flounce, straight, hemmed on each edge, and stitched 
on an inch from the top, and also half-way down the 
flounce. 

A Sunscrmer.—For invitations to the weddings of 
twe sisters married at home use a note-sheet contain- 
ing the invitation from the parents; then inclose two 
cards, each one bearing the name of a bride and groom. 
Wear chatelaine braids, finger puffs, and short front 
curls, with a chaplet of orange blossoms. 

Mars. H. S.—Any fancy store will furnish you reeds 





song, and redoubled at the close. 


for making baskets, We do not give addresses here. 


















































































































HARPER'S BAZAR. 





[Szrremper 80, 187}, 
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Fig. 7.—Srrirvep Péxrn Sort, 


Fig. 6.—Sixx Suir. 





Fig. 5.—CasHMERE WRAPPER. 























Figs. 1-7.—SUITS FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN.—[Sre Pace 615.) 


Fig. 4.—Sitx Dress with VELVET Jacket. 


Fig. 3.—Cueviorre Svir. 


YEARS OLD, 


Fig. 2.—Suir ror 
Boy From 6 To 8 


Fig. 1.—Suit ror 
YEARS OLD. 


Girt From 4 To 6 


SepremBER 30, 1871.] 
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LADIES’ WALKING, CARRIAGE, AND EVENING DRESSES. —([See Pace 615.] 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 








[SerremBer 30, 1871. 





THE LAST OF MY LOVES. 


Ente is five years old; 
Hair just that tint of gold 
Shines in the leaflet’s fold 
Left in November ; 
re of a turquoise blue; 
eeks, roses dipped in dew; 
Dimples, the sweetest two 
I can remember. 


I am of middle age, 

Turning life’s fiftieth page, 

Weary of war men wage 
‘Gainst Time’s advances. . 

Still the gray hairs will come, 

“Stet nive candidum,” 

My poor head bearing some 
ill-natured glances. - 


Day-dreams of youth are passed, 
And I’m in love at last— 
Edie’s face holds me. fast, 
Bound in love’s fetters— 
Love that is. shy of speech, 
And all, unknown to each 
Friend, as I daily teach 
Edith her letters. 


Is it her wee face seems 

Like that face known in dreams, 

Flying when morning beams 
Cold through the casement ? 

Once in the years at rest, 

Pillowed upon my breast, 

Then with sin half confessed 
Bowed in abasement. 


May a far fairer fate, 
Darling, upon thee wait, 
When to a girl’s estate 
Swift years have brought thee! 
Then if a love be thine 
Deemed like a dream divine, 
Ask for this tale of mine, 
Learned ere I taught thee. 


Know that all words are vain, 
Love but a pleasant pain, 
I shall not kneel again; 

All smiles are hollow. 
Age has snowed all my brow; 
I make my farewell bow ; 
Nor ‘‘semper arcum” now 

**Tendit Apollo.” 








AN UTTER IMPOSSIBILITY. 


BY FLORENCE MARRYAT (MRS. ROSS-CHURCH), 
AUTHOR OF “HER LORD AND MASTER,” ETO, 


he was a Sunday afternoon in August—the 
time of all others when it is to be hoped that 
the recording angel is lenient toward frail hu- 
man nature for feeling more sleepy than relig- 
ious, Inside the whitewashed country church 
all was sunshine, languor, and heat, while the 
familiar form of the clergyman was becoming 
more and more indistinct to the heavy eyes which 
strove to look at him, and the dull ears, strain- 
ing to listen, could hardly distinguish the mo- 
notonous hum of his voice from the buzz of the 
insects which had found their way into the sacred 
building. Of all the congregation, indeed, there 
seemed to be but one cool, collected, and wake- 
ful person, and that one was a woman. 

A delicate-looking woman, of about five or six 
and twenty, with a face that would grow very 
dear and very necessary to such as loved it—a 
quiet, thoughtful face, with sympathetic eyes, 
and,a tenderly curved mouth, the smile of which 
was all the sweeter because it came so seldom. 
Robed in half-mourning, she sat in her pew alone, 
cool, calm, and composed. On the wall above 
the seat she occupied was a marble tablet, the 
gold and black letters of which set forth that it 
had been erected to the memory of John Hilton, 
Esqiffre, of Brooklands, if the parish of Hurst- 
ley, and of his daughter Edith, aged two years, 
whose deaths had occurred within a few months 
of each other, and whose bodies lay in the ad- 
joining church-yard. As the service concluded, 
and the lady, rising from her seat, caught for a 
moment the name of ‘‘ Edith” on the stone be- 
fore her, a slight shudder ran through her frame, 
and a close observer might have seen her lip 
tremble; but the next minute she had sunk 
upon her knees, and hidden her face and her feel- 
ings trom the gaze of man; and when she again 
resumed her seat, her look was as peaceful as 
before. But she seemed in no hurry to quit the 
church; for the crowd of men and women, old 
and young, fat and thin, had pushed each other 
down the aisle, and scattered far and wide, be- 
fore her gray silk dress swept the length of the 
cocoa-nut matting, and appeared;in the square, 
old-fashioned porch. But as she entered it a 
start, a flush on her pale cheek, and a look of 
intense pleasure lighting up her eyes showed 
that,she had encountered a welcome surprise; 
and with an outstretched hand she advanced 
quickly to meet the figure of a gentleman evi- 
dently waiting for her. 

**You here, Charley, after so many promises 
and so many delays! Why, what induced you 
to come to-day ?” 

Her words intimated that Sunday was not the 
day he should have chosen for his journey; but 
her looks said she was only too glad to see him 
there at all. 

**T arrived in town yesterday,” he replied, 
warmly returning the pressure of her hand; 
**and you know how I hate a Sunday in Lon- 
don, Beatrice; so I thought I would come on 
and spend it here. Besides, I want to speak to 
you, 

He was a dark, handsome man, of about her 
own age, and usually appeared younger; but at 
the present moment there was an expression of 





perplexity or pain (it would have been difficult to 
decide which) upon his face that caused him to 
look the elder of the two. Yet, strange to say, 
the lady did not appear to notice the perturbation 
of his features, and her answer to his remark was 
given lightly. 

**You don’t want any more good advice, I 
hope, Charley, because you know you never take 
it; so it is only adding insult to injury to ask for 
it. ” 


**Come, that’s hardly fair, Beatrice,” he an- 
swered, seriously. ‘‘I am sure I have always 
followed your advice when it was feasible, and 
been grateful for it when it was not. Your coun- 
sel and your sisterly affection‘have been the guid- 
ing-stars of my existence, and I was not aware 
that I had shown myself unmindful of them.” 

There appeared to be something in this last 
remark which grated on the lady’s feelings, for 
her playful tone was quelled at once. 

‘“* My dear Charley, I was only joking. You 
know how ready I always am to give you the 
help of which tak capable. What is it that 
you wish to speak to me about ?” 

They had passed out of the charch porch by 
this time, and she had turned into the path 
which led toward her home. _ But Charles Len- 
nox placed his hand upon her arm and detained 


r. : 

**Stop, Beatrice! Don't go home just yet ; it 
is cooler now. Let us take a little turn together 
in the church-yard.” 

‘In the church-yard, Charley?” she asked, 
with surprise. 

‘*Yes, in the church-yard,” lie repeated; ‘‘why 
not? I like to wander sometimes among the 
graves; they seem so quiet and so peaceful. 
Besides, I think I should like to tell you what 
I have to tell you—here.” 

She placed her arm within his as he spoke, 
and they turned toward the back of the church, 
and sauntered together down the narrow gravel- 
path which bordered the resting-places of the 
dead. For a few minutes they walked in si- 
lence: his heart seemed to be full, and hers was 
pondering on the coming revelation. When at 
Jast he spoke he did it so abruptly that his 
words seemed almost rough. 

‘* Beatrice, I am going to be married.” 

** Charley !” 

The arm linked within his slid snddenly from 
his hold, and the face she turned toward him 
bore a sickly, incredulous smile. 

‘*It is true,” he answered, with attempted un- 
concern, as he feigned to busy himself by flicking 
specks of dust off his attire with his cane. ‘‘I 
met her six weeks ago at the country house at 
which I have been staying; and as soon as ever 
it was a settled thing I ran down here, feeling 
not only that you have a kind of right to the 
first news, but that I should not feel quite happy 
or satisfied with myself until I had received your 
congratulations and approval.” 

‘*Thank you, Charley,” she answered, in a 
voice which she hated for sounding so full of 
pain, and with lips which she despised for being 
so weak as to tremble. And then, when she 
had expressed her thanks for his consideration, 
it seemed as though neither of them could find 
any thing more to say on the subject; for they 
continued to walk side by side, but in complete 
silence. 

For she could not congratulate her friend— 
not just yet; and she knew she had no right to 
reproach him, or even to feel hurt at his intelli- 
gence. For, many years before, a terrible scene 
had taken place between this man and this 
woman. They had fought a battle together— 
such a battle as is often fought in this world in 
secret and in tears} and they had achieved a 
victory, though not a bloodless one. Years be- 
fore, when Beatrice Hilton had been a wife and 
mother, she had discovered to her horror, mis- 
ery, and shame that her heart was no longer 
loyal to its rightful master, but had slipped, al- 
most insensibly to herself, into the keeping of 
Charles Lennox. And then, when he had 
guessed her secret, and, emboldened by the fact, 
had dared to whisper that her affection for him 
was reciprocated, she had told him they must 
part forever. She had put away the temptation 
of his love, so dear to her, had turned a deaf ear 
to his entreaties, and bravely and resolutely torn 
herself away from the dangerous pleasure of his 
companionship. But though she had done all 
this, she had not satisfied her uneasy conscience. 
She was not able, all at once, to wrench the un- 
hallowed love from her repentant heart; and 
when the discovery of this fact was quickly fol- 
lowed by the deaths of her husband and her 
child, Beatrice Hilton had permitted remorse to 
take such strong possession of her breast that 
she refused to believe it could be right to indulge 
her affection for Charles Lennox, even though 
she had become free. She thought that refrain- 
ing from the happiness within her grasp was 
some sort of expiation for having rashly desired 
to pluck that which was unlawful; and there- 
fore, when Mr. Lennox, as soon after her be- 
reavement as he thought proper, had urged her 
to become his wife, she had given him what 
would have appeared to any one but lovers a de- 
cided refusal, and affirmed she should content 
herself with friendship for him until her life end- 
ed. But then she had always had him for her 
friend—her close, intimate, inalienable friend ; 
and while she adhered to her resolution of be- 
coming nothing nearer to him, Mrs. Hilton had 
inwardly gloried in the knowledge that no other 
woman came between them. 

Mr. Lennox being, on the strength of an in- 
dependent income and an expected baronetcy, 
that social evil, an idle man, was a gentleman 
much addicted to getting into all manner of 
scrapes except pecuniary ones; and whenever he 
was in need of counsel or sympathy he had been 
in the habit of going straight to Beatrice Hilton 
for the aid which she loved to give him. Had 
she been called upon to analyze her feelings in 





the matter, she would hardly have maintained 
that she expected this pleasant brother-and-sis- 
terly sort of intercourse to go on forever; yet it 
is equally true that she never anticipated its be- 
ing cut short by marriage with any one, unless, 
indeed, it were herself. Her first impulse, there- 
fore, on the receipt of Charles Lennox’s intelli- 
gence, was that it must be untrue; her second, 
to reproach him with his perfidy; her third, to 
remember that she had refused to be his wife, 
and thereby resigned all right to question his 
proceedings; her last, to wonder why he had 
chosen to tell her of it there. 

Why had he led her down the very path be- 
side which lay the bodies of her husband and her 
child? why regulated his words so that at the 
same moment the news of his intended marriage 
left his lips the sacred name of ‘‘ Edith” gleam- 
ed on her from the small white cross before them, 
and her eyes were resting on the summer flowers 
which decked her darling’s grave? 

Had he been doubtful with what feelings she 
might receive his intelligence—fearful lest in the 
privacy of her own home she might have been 
betrayed into words which it would have been 
like sacrilege to utter beside that sacred spot? 
At the mere thought a woman's pride began to 
surge and swell in Beatrice Hilton’s breast, and 
the tone in which she replied to Mr. Lennox’s 
next remark was masterly in its acted uncon- 
cern. 

‘*T have taken you by surprise, Beatrice,” he 
observed. 

‘*Not at all, Charley, except so far as the im- 
mediate fact is concerned. I only wonder”—with 
a light laugh—‘‘ you did not tell me of it long 
ago. Of course I knew you would marry some 
day, and have often tried to picture your future 
wife to myself. I shall be curious to know if 
your fiancée comes up to my ideal. You must 
tell me all about her, and begin at the beginning. 
What is her name?” 

‘* Well, her name is Miss Ashton—Louisa Ash- 
ton,” replied Charles Lennox; who, although he 
was very much taken with his new fancy, would 
rather his old love had betrayed a little more 
concern at the news. 

“Ashton! What, the Devonshire family ?” 

‘*Yes; sheis a niece of the old judge.” 

‘*Very pretty, I suppose, Charley ?” 

‘*Oh yes, she’s decidedly pretty.” 

**Quite your own style, I conclude: fair hair 
and blue eyes, like that charming little actress 
we saw at the Strand together last year, and of 
whose beauty you raved for three months after- 
ward.” 

‘*'Phree days, or three hours, more likely,” re- 
plied Mr. Lennox, unresponsively. ‘*1 don’t 
think I’m much given to raving, Beatrice. I'm 
getting rather too old for that sort of thing now, 
to say nothing of the circumstances of my life 
having been calculated to knock all such non- 
sense out of me.” 

She knew that he alluded to the former episode 
of their unhappy love, of which he often spoke in 
like manner, and which for some years had been 
the means of making him very wild. For the 
first time a mighty doubt assailed her heart as to 
whether she had been justified in refusing to heal 
the wound she had inflicted; but the next mo- 
ment she remembered that to think of that it 
was too late. She had driven him to another 
for comfort, and thenceforth she must be less to 
him than she had ever been before. A spasm 
passed over her face as the thought crossed her 
mind; but though she had so little power over 
her features, she had sufficient control over her 
voice to continue the conversation easily. 

“* You have not yet described Miss Ashton to 
me, Charley.” 

‘*Well, she is fair, then, as you anticipated ; 
rather mignonne, and very young; too young for 
me, in truth, for she has only just completed her 
seventeenth year.” 

Another pang for the suffering creature by his 
side; for what circumstance can a woman who 
has passed her premiére jeunesse feel more than 
the fact of her lover bestowing his affections on 
a girl more than half a dozen years younger than 
herself ? 

‘*She is very fond of you, Charley?” was the 

“next interrogation, whispered rather than said. 

**Oh yes, I believe so; indeed, I am quite sure 
of it,” was the answer, while a smile of secret 
self-satisfaction stole over the features of Charles 
Lennox, and he pulled down the ends of his 
heavy mustaches caressingly. 

‘¢ And you love her, of course ?” 

‘*Of course, or I shouldn't think of marrying 
her—that is to say, she is a very charming little 
creature, Beatrice, and very much attached to 
myself; but if you imagine I can regard her or 
any woman with a tithe of the affection with 
which we—” 

‘* Hush! oh, hush!” said Mrs. Hilton, earnest- 
ly, as she raised her hand. ‘‘ That is past, 
Charley ; please don’t allude to it.” 

‘*T know it’s past,” he answered, ruefully ; 
‘*vou’ve given me good reason to believe that, 
Beatrice; but I was not aware that the mere 
mention of it was so distasteful to you.” 

“Tt is as well not to speak of it, and especial- 
ly now,” she said, gently, pressing her hand over 
her heart meanwhile to deaden its-pain. ‘*‘ When 
are you to be married, Charley ?” 

‘*In a month,” he answered, rather sullenly. 

He was by no means aware that he regretted 
what he had done; that he was sorry that from 
flirting for mere pastime he had been led on into 
making a declaration of marriage ; but it was very 
patent to him that if the coming change in his 
circumstances made any change in his friend- 
ship with Beatrice Hilton, the game would not 
be worth the candle. He wished, or he thought 
he wished, since the other had refused hjm, to 
marry pretty Louisa Ashton, with her ravishing 

white skin and melting blue eyes ; but he had no 
idea of not retaining his old flame in the charac- 
ter of chief friend, adviser, and confidante. She 














had been too much to him for too many years 
past to enable him to dispense easily with her 
now. In all his late thoughts respecting the fu- 
ture he had pictured to himself these two wom- 
en associating with and loving one another; the 
youthful beauty and innocence of Louisa setting 
off Beatrice's maturer grace and power of intel- 
lect, and both of them trying to show affection 
for himself. 

In pondering on his Jot as the husband of 
Louisa Ashton he had yet never failed to think 
of Beatrice Hilton as his chief good. Louisa 
was to be his Pleasure, beaming with loveliness 
and wreathed in constant smiles; but the other 
woman was to be his Comfort, the one to whom 
he brought all his troubles, and from whom alone 
he expected to derive their balm. And mingled 
with this steady friendship was to have been a 
spice of the old leaven—nothing deleterious to 
his marital faith, but just sufficient to infuse a 
little. excitement and interest to his bond with 
Beatrice. An occasional sigh for the past, per- 
haps; a stray allusion to the hopes that were, 
the bliss that might have been; and through her 
eyes, or the pressure of her hand, to receive the 
assurance that regret sometimes claimed her also 
for its own. 

Charles Lennox had purposed for himself, in 
fact, an utter impossibility : to keep a sentiment- 
al friendship, bordering on love, alight in the 
bosom of one woman, while he took another—a 
younger and a fairer one—to his arms. In some 
friendships we must be all—or nothing. When 
he spoke sullenly on the subject of his approach- 
ing marriage, it was not, therefore, at the thought 
of what was before him, but because Mrs. Hilton 
declined to discuss that which was to be left be- 
hind. For some time after her last remark they 
again preserved silence, during which period Mr. 
Lennox employed himself in switching off the 
heads of the nettles and the other weeds which 
grew among the grass. ‘Then he said, in a tone 
of disappointment, 

“*T expected more sympathy from you, Bea- 
trice.” 

‘More sympathy, Charley! In what way ?” 
she demanded, raising her weary eyes to his face. 

“* Well, 1 thought that, considering all things, 
you would be glad to hear that at last I had a 
chance of happiness, in so far as the prospect of 
a wife and home of my own can give it me.” 

** And, oh, Charley, you can not think that I 
am not glad—as glad as I should be at any thing 
which promoted your welfare !” 

**T thought that you would sympathize more 
with my feelings in the matter, considering what 
a friend you have been tome. You will always 
be my friend, Beatrice, will you not ?” 

I have promised it again and 


** And will love my wife for my sake ?” 

**T hope so; no less than for her own. And 
I rejoice in every good thing which happens to 
you, dear friend ; and shall pray night and morn- 
ing that your wife may prove so great a blessing 
to you that you may never remember there was a 
time when life was otherwise than happy. Can 
I say more ?” 

He shook his head with a pleased smile, and 
then he took her hand and pressed it, and thank- 
ed her warmly for all that she had done for him, 
and promised still to do. 

‘** But, Beatrice, there are tears upon your 
cheek. That hardly looks as if you thought my 
news was good news.” 

She had been fighting hard with these rebell- 
ious tears for several minutes past, yet they had 
conquered her ; and now, as she shook them in- 
dignantly away, crimsoning beneath the knowl- 
edge that they had met his observation, the ef- 
fort to appear altogether indifferent was too much 
for her, and in another moment she had broken 
down entirely. 

** You should not have brought me by my baby’s 
grave if you wished me to be cheerful,” she 
sobbed, blushing for the subterfuge she was com- 
pelled to use to allay his consternation at her 
tears. ‘‘Oh, my poor Edith! my poor dead 
baby! How I wish I were at rest with her!” 

‘*T am so sorry !” stammered Mr. Lennox. ‘‘T 
never thought—I quite forgot— What a careless 
fool you must think me, Beatrice! Poor dear 
little Edith! Ofcourse I should not have brought 
you here. Let us go out by the farther gate ; it 
is a longer way home, but we shall avoid pass- 
ing by the grave again. I almost hoped you had 
overcome that grief, dear Beatrice; that you had 
gained courage to confess that the child has made 
a good exchange.” 

“Oh yes, I do—I know it!” sighed the moth- 
er; ‘‘but, Charley, you do not, you can not un- 
derstand all that I feel.” And when she reach- 
ed Brooklands she cried for little Edith (if it 
were for little Edith that she cried) through the 
whole of the ensuing night. 

Although at any moment he might have re- 
turned to Miss Ashton and her fascinations, Mr. 
Lennox did not appear disposed to quit Hurst- 
ley in a hurry, but lingered in the neighborhood, 
having his apartments at the village inn, and 
spending most of his time about the house and 
grounds of Brooklands. After a few days the 
reason of this conduct on his part became appar- 
ent. 

‘¢Where are you likely to settle after your 
matriage ?” demanded Mrs. Hilton of him, after 
he had been torturing her for the best part of an 
hour by discussions on the subject_of curtains 
and carpets, and the relative merits ‘of “walnut 
and rose-wood. For though Mr. Lennox had 
plenty of money, he had no fixed habitation. 
He was waiting to inherit that with the baron- 
etcy. 

u What do you think of Moorcroft?” he in- 
quired, with a meaning smile. ‘‘ I have already 
applied to Moss about it.” : 

Moorcroft was the name of a house standing 
in its own grounds, and next to Brooklands, 
which had long been advertised to let on lease. 
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«Charley, will that be advisable?” she inad- 
yertently exclaimed. 

«¢ Advisable! Why not, Beatrice?” 

“‘ Because—because”—she was stammering 
now—‘‘ Miss Ashton may not like Hurstley, you 
know; it is so retired a place: she may find it 

ull. 

‘*She has been used to the country all her 
life,” returned Charles Lennox ; ‘‘ and if she had 
not, my wife must learn to like what I like. I 
have set my heart on getting Moorcroft, Bea- 
trice. I have always intended, in the event of 
my marriage, to settle at Hurstley; for, with an 
establishment of my own to look after, 1 sup- 
pose I shall be compelled, in some measure, to 
abandon my dear old visits to Brooklands, and I 
can not entirely give up the pleasure of your 
company. I shall want your head to guide me 
still, Beatrice.” : 

*¢ You will have another adviser and counselor 
now, Charley,” she said, gently. 

He laughed with real amusement at the idea. 

‘You don’t know Louey Ashton, or you 
wouldn’t say that, Beatrice, by Jove! She is a 
dear little creature, very loving and affectionate, 
and all that sort of thing; but she’s not exactly the 
sort of woman that a man would go to for advice.” 

At these words a thrill of pleasure ran through 
the breast of Mrs. Hilton—pleasure to think that 
she should still be the first in his esteem, if not 
in his affection; but the next moment she had 
rebuked her weakness with a sigh, and returned 
to the subject which they had in hand. 

‘*But touching Moorcroft, Charley: pray 
think twice before you take the place. There is 
no society in Hurstley, remember. Beside the 
doctor’s and the clergyman’s wives, who is there 
fit to be the companion of a young girl reared as 
Miss Ashton has probably been ?” 

‘There is yourself, Beatrice; and I desire no 
better companion for Louisa. I am sure you 
will get on admirably together, although there is 
little similarity between you. She is a child, of 
course, compared to you,” he said, little recking 
the pain he inflicted on his hearer; ‘‘ but a very 
lovable and companionable child all the same, 
and with a face to prove a passport through the 
world. You will be present at the wedding, 
Beatrice ?” 

‘Oh no, no! don’t ask me!” with a quick 
look of anguish unseen by Mr. Lennox. ‘‘ Re- 
member how seldom I go into society now, 
Charley.” 

** Well, that’s true,” he said, though gravely. 
‘‘ And, after all, I am not sure that I should like 
you to be there. It will be a very different sort 
of business to what I had looked forward to; 
and old remembrances are better left—” 

‘* Are you sure that Moorcroft is not damp ?” 
hurriedly interrupted Mrs. Hilton. ‘* You know 
that it is in shocking repair.” 

‘** Moss has engaged to put all that to rights 
for me within the given time.” 

‘Still, don’t take it without due considera- 
tion. Iam prepared to like your wife, Charley, 
and to be a friend to her, as I have been to you; 
but there are two sides to the question, and Miss 
Ashton may not like me.” 

‘* By Jove! if she doesn’t!” exclaimed Charles 
Lennox, leaving his intended vengeance, too 
deep for words, to the imagination. 

‘* But, even supposing that she does,” persist- 
ed Mrs. Hilton, *‘I can not help thinking that 
you might find a livelier place than Hurstley to 
reside in, and a livelier companion for your wife 
than myself.” 

He looked annoyed and disappointed at her 
setting her face so determinately against his tak- 
ing Moorcroft; but in this instance her persua- 
sions were of no avail with him, and he appeared 
at Brooklands with a bright face, a couple of 
days afterward. to inform her that all prelimi- 
nary matters were arranged, and the agent had 
promised that Moorcroft should be in thorough 
order before he returned from his wedding tour. 
He looked to herself, he added, affectionately, to 
see the interior of the house arranged as might 
appear most tasteful in her eyes; and he trusted 
that when he brought Louisa to the home she 
had adorned for her, the first sight they should 
see would be the figure of his dear friend upon 
the threshold, waiting to welcome them and wish 
them happiness. So he rattled on in the en- 
grossing selfishness of his new attachment, and 
his ‘‘ dear friend” promised all that he desired. 

Her first impulse had been to refuse his re- 
quest, for she felt as though the torture would be 
more than was required of her; but pride came 
to her aid, and pushed her weakness out of 
sight. And since she had been unable to pre- 
vent his taking Moorcroft (an event from which 
her instinct prophesied no increase of pleasure 
for either of them), she did not wish to refuse 
any assistance she could give him; and when he 
had taken his departure she derived a sad satis- 
faction in procuring every article of luxury and 
comfort which she thought might suit the taste or 
gratify the fancy of the coming bride. 

It was two months before Mr. Lennox again 
visited Hurstley, and October was fast losing 
itself in November as the carriage containing 
the newly married couple dashed up to the porch 
of Moorcroft, and Beatrice, according to her 
friend’s ‘Warnest request, came forward from a 
background of lighted lamps and blazing fires to 
bid them welcome home. It was an office which 
she would gladly have avoided, had she not been 
afraid that Charles Lennox would guess the rea- 
son of her refusal; but being there, she deter- 
mined to be mistress of herself, though her usu- 
ally pale face was flushed with excitement, and 
her manner was nervous and unsteady. Mr. 
Lennox was the first to alight; but he had little 
occasion to offer his assistance to the lissom fig- 
ure which jumped out of the carriage after him, 
and which he had taken by the hand, and led 
into the drawing-room before Mrs. Hilton had 
time to reach the hall door. 

‘* Beatrice, my dear friend,” he said, earnest- 


ly, as he grasped her hand, ‘this is real kind- 
ness on your part.” And then, turning to his 
wife, he continued, ‘‘ Now, Mrs. Lennox, off 
with all these wraps, and prove I deserve a little 
credit for my choice ;” and with playful rough- 
ness he unwound the warm shawl in which she 
was enveloped, and d the blushing girl 
forward beneath the bright lamp-light. 

She was lovely—enchanting—almost perfect! 
Mrs. Hilton, sorely as she had tortured herself 
with imagining the various beauties of Charles 
Lennox’s bride, had never dreamed she could be 
so fair a thing as this; and as she gazed at her 
she heaved a heavy inward sigh, and wondered 
no more that she herself had been forgotten. 

In stature she was middle-sized ; in figure, 
slight but rounded; in complexion, fair and 
rosy; but all this was nothing to her idealistic 
face, whence two large blue eyes, surmounting a 
piquant nose and curved red lips, gleamed out 
from beneath a nest of golden curls, which, in 
addition to the fashionable chevelure of the day, 
lay thickly about her forehead and the nape of 
her neck. She looked to Beatrice Hilton like 
some fancy portrait of a lovely girl, so rare and 
delicate and unearthly was her beauty ; and after 
the first maddening stab of jealousy was past, 
her feeling was to take the childish figure in her 
arms, and beg of those wondering, star-like eyes 
to look upon herkindly. And the same impulse 
seemed to move Louisa Lennox. Her first 
glance at her husband’s friend, of whom she had 
heard so much, was shy, and almost fearful, as 
though she expected to be criticised, and, per- 
haps, not approved of; but as she met the sad, 
subdued look of Beatrice Hilton, marked her 
half-mourning robes, and saw the faint smile 
which flickered on her mouth, all her timidity 


| vanished ; and withdrawing the hand which she 


had proffered, she ran up to her instead, and 
throwing her arms about her neck, laid her in- 
nocent lips to hers. Mrs. Hilton was taken by 
surprise ; but all her womanly nature went out to 
meet that of the young creature who thus threw 
herself upon her friendship; and with a feeling 
of interest very different from that with which 
she had expected to welcome the wife of Charles 
Lennox, she clasped the girl to her bosom, and 
warmly returned her embrace. 

Mr. Lennox, looking on at the meeting of the 
two women, already saw, as he imagined, the re- 
alization of his dream, and was delighted. 

‘*Come, come!” he exclaimed, ‘‘ that’s right ; 
thank you, Beatrice, ten thousand times. And 
now will you show my little wife to her own 
room, that she may prepare for the dinner 
which I hope is ready for us?” 

Mrs. Hilton did not look at the speaker, but 
she held out her hand to the fair creature, whom 
she could scarcely yet regard as his wife, and led 
her from the apartment. 

“*T hope you will find every thing arranged to 

your liking,” she said, as they entered the bed- 
room together. ‘‘I have done my best; but it 
is seldom that the tastes of two people entirely 
agree.” : 
‘*Oh, I am sure it will all be very nice!” ex- 
claimed the bride, whose voice, with a ring in it 
expressive of want of thought or ideas, was not 
so sweet as her person ; ‘‘and I am sure it is un- 
commonly good of you to have taken so much 
trouble for us. Indeed, I told Charley a dozen 
times that he was very cool to ask it. But you 
can’t think how glad I am, Mrs. Hilton, to find 
that you are not a bit like what I imagined. 
Charley quite frightened me, talking so much 
about your goodness and cleverness and sense ; 
and I’m sure [ thought, from his description, 
that you were quite an old woman.” 

**Did he tell you so?” the other asked, in a 
voice made tremulous by pain. 

** Well, not exactly, perhaps ; but he seems to 
have known you such a long time, and to think 
so much of all you do and say.” 

**He has known me during a great deal of 
sorrow,” replied Beatrice Hilton, quietly, ‘‘and 
that ages a woman more than years.” 

** Ah, yes! your poor little baby and your hus- 
band. Charley told me all about them, too; 
and he says we must try and make up to you for 
all you have lost—that is to say, as far as our 
company can go. So that I hope we shall be 
great friends, Mrs. Hilton, and that you will 
very often come and dine and sit with us. ‘Will 

ou?” 

‘*T don’t know, my dear,” said the elder wom- 
an, in a voice which rather restrained the other's 
eagerness. ‘‘I can not promise; I have lived 
now for some time alone, and I do not think I 
should care to break through my usual solitary 
habits.” 

Mentally she had writhed beneath the familiar 
mention of Mr. Lennox from Louisa’s lips, but 
such pain was as nothing compared to the pang 
with which she now heard that he had already 
discussed her past sorrows and the remedy for 
them with his girlish bride. 

The remedy! Good Heavens! was he going 
to offer to bind up her broken heart by the so- 
ciety of this child, and the sight of his own de- 
votion to her? He must be made of stone or 
adamant himself, to fancy such a thing was pos- 
sible! She could not help it; but Mrs, Len- 
nox’s proposition, though kindly made, seemed 
to close, instead of open, her heart farther to 
her; and it was in a constrained tone that she 
suggested that the dinner must be almost ready ; 
upon which they descended together to the din- 
ing-room. 

**Good-night!” said Beatrice Hilton, with 
forced gayety, as she advanced toward Charles 
Lennox. . ‘‘I hope the dinner will be to your 
taste; but you have an excellent cook, and Mrs. 
Lennox will find she has but to order a thing to 
have it. Good-night to both of you!” 

**You are not going!” he exclaimed, with real 


concern; ‘‘surely you will stay and dine with 
us!” 





“Surely I will do no such thing, Charley! 


I am tired and sleepy; and I want nothing but 
a cup of tea at home—so please let me go.” 
*““Oh no! you must not go—you must not, 
indeed. I quite reckoned on your spending the 
evening with us. I have a thousand things to 


‘*Then you must say them to your wife, or 
keep them till to-morrow. I really am not in a 
fit state for being catechised to-night.” 

** Are you in earnest, Beatrice?” he reitera- 
ted, with a look of entreaty. ‘‘ You will greatly 
disappoint me if you persist in going.” 

**Oh, nonsense!” she replied, with a light 
laugh; ‘‘ you can do very well without me, and 
I am in no mind for any thing but bed this even- 
ing ;” and with a final gocd-night to the bride, 
who stood regarding rather ruefully her hus- 
band’s look of chagrin, Mrs. Hilton left the 
room. 

She would have liked to stay with him; she, too, 
had a thousand things to say, which had bubbled 
up to the surface of her mind at the sight of her 
old friend; but she felt that she could not say 
them, she could not trust herself to say them, 
while that golden-haired apparition sat at the 
other end of the table and called him ‘‘ Charley.” 

He would have accompanied her home; but 
she had provided t that contingency, for 
her carriage was waiting for her at the door; and 
once within its shelter, she threw herself back 
upon the dark cushions and gave way to a flood 
of bitter tears. She had done her duty; but 
would it ever become less hard to do it, and 
could she continue to dwell at Brooklands, with 
the chance of seeing him or her, or both of them, 
each hour of her life? 

The next day she determined to spend by 
herself; and the morning and afternoon passed 
unmolested ; but with the evening shadows in 
walked Mr. Lennox, eager to know the reason 
of her absence. 

‘* Why have you not been over to see Louisa, 
Beatrice ?” 

‘* What! has she needed me?” 

**Of course she has. Who would not need 
you? You might have helped her in a hundred 
ways.” 

** Did she tell you to say so?” 

**No; but I knowit. See how young she is.” 

**True; but she has plenty of experienced 
servants, who will not give her much trouble in 
housekeeping. She is best left to herself for the 
first few days. Have you dined yet?” 

Yes, he had dined ; but he volunteered to lounge 
by the fire while she took her solitary meal, and 
talked very much in the old style of all the things 
which interested them most. It was very de- 
lightful to her to see him there and hear him 
talk, and she had not the courage so early to tell 
him that he had better go home to his wife and 
his own fireside ; but she knew that it must not 
become a habit with him, and therefore she made 
an early visit to Moorcroft on the following day, 
and offered to drive Mrs. Lennox out in her 
open carriage. , 

“*Oh, Mrs. Hilton, I wish you had staid to 
dinner that first night when Charley asked you,” 
exclaimed the bride, as soon as they found them- 
selves alone (she looked still more lovely by day 
than by night, Beatrice thought, as she gazed 
on her peach-like complexion and liquid eyes) ; 
‘*for he was so dreadfully cross after you went ; 
he was so put out about it that he hardly spoke 
a word all the evening.” 

“ He was tired,”’ suggested her companion. 

**Qh ‘no, indeed! he was cross. He says it 
doesn’t feel natural to him to dine in Hurstley 
without you.” 

“Nothing will be more natural to him now 
than to dine with his wife,” replied Mrs. Hilton, 
kindly. 

But Louisa Lennox shook her head. 

‘*T'm not clever, you know, Mrs. Hilton; I 
never was; and IJ can’t talk sense like clever 
women. Charley says I was only made to look 





‘*That’s his nonsense,” said Beatrice, as she 
watched the clouded face beside her. ‘‘ He said 
that just to tease you; and you know you don’t 
believe him.” 

“‘Oh, butIdo! Ishall never be a companion 
for him like you have been, Mrs. Hilton. I’m 
too young, I suppose, or too foolish. He said so 
before we had been merried a fortnight ;” and 
the information was accompanied by a light laugh, 
intended to cover the annoyance it had evidently 
caused. 

‘“Then it was a great shame of him,” returned 
Beatrice Hilton, indignantly. 

And she felt indignant about it. Some one 
had been the means, by this marriage, of causing 
her a great pang; but it certainly was not this 
girl, who had married her lover almost in igno- 
rance of the existence of such # person as herself. 
And at the thought that Louisa’s happiness might 
be sacrificed in the matter as well as her own, all 
her sympathies were aroused, and she looked with 
new interest on the fair young face beside her, 
and resolved that, if need were, she would not 
shrink from pointing out his duty to Charles Len- 
nox. So when, after the lapse of some weeks, 
she found that various hints were unavailing, and 
that he continued to appear at Brooklands when- 
ever she was not at Moorcroft, she summoned 
up all her courage, and spoke boldly on the sub- 
ject to him. 

‘* Charley, why are you over here this even- 
ing? Louisa must be very lonely by herself.” 

“*T might put a similar question, and say, why 
are you not at Moorcroft ?” 

‘*T do not see the point of that. Besides, I 
can not be always at Moorcroft. I have duties 
at home.” 

‘* Well, I don’t want to keep you from your 
duties. Go on with them as you always used to 
do, and let me smoke in peace. I’m very happy.” 

*“*Yes; but, Charley,” said Beatrice, go=:ty, as 
she halted beside his chair, ‘‘ you must remember 





that things are not as they used to be, and that 


your time is no longer your own to fritter away 
at Brooklands as you choose.” i 

‘*My time not my own? I should like to 
know who the deuce’s it is, then!” 

‘It belongs to your wife,” she answered, firm- 
ly. ‘* Your duty calls you in another direction. 

and you have no right to spend your evenings 
here while she sits alone at Moorcroft.” 

“Oh, she’s happy enough! You don’t know 
Louey yet, Beatrice. She’s a perfect child, and 
amused yith any nonsense.” 

‘*T know quite enough of her to be aware that 
she must feel your neglect, Charley. But even 
were it not so, I owe a duty to myself; and [ 
must forbid your coming here in this familiar 
manner without your wife.” 

“The deuce!” he exclaimed, with real earnest- 
ness. ‘‘ Do you mean, Beatrice, to condemn me 
to pass all my evenings at Moorcroft, without a 
soul to speak to ?” 

‘You have Louisa.” 

** Fie)” 

“It’s no use talking in that way. You have 
married her, and must do what is right by her. 
At all events, I will not be the one to sanction 
your acting otherwise.” 

‘*T suppose you are tired of me; got a new 
friend, perhaps, and I am in the way. Is it so, 
Beatrice ?” 

The tears rushed to her eyes; but she would 
not let him see them, and turned away to gather 
strength before she answered him. 

‘*'That was not spoken like yourself, Charley. 
We have been friends, very close friends, for 
years, as you well know, and I hope we shall con- 
tinue so till death. But I should not be your 
friend, if I aided you in doing what I know is 
wrong. So, once for all, come to Brooklands 
whenever you like, day or night my house is open 
to you; but when you come, you must bring Lou- 
isa also.” 

He grumbled for several minutes like a chid- 
den child, and then he suddenly broke out, with 
a fierce oath : 

“*T wish to Heaven I had never been such a 
fool! When happiness was just within my grasp, 
to throw it all away for a mere face—a—” 

“* Charley !” 

Her soft hand was laid upon his mouth, her 
sweet serious eyes gazed steadily into his own. 
The look and touch quieted him. He turned his 
head away and spoke no more. 

‘*Go home now, Charley,” she said, when her 
voice was again steady; ‘‘go home and make 
the best of what you find there; and the best is 
very sweet and very lovable, if you will but open 
your eyes and see it.” 

But Mr. Lennox did not choose to see it. Ex- 
iled, as he termed it, from the place with which 
he had expected to keep up his old relations, and 
scarcely ever seeing Beatrice Hilton except in the 
company of his wife, before whom he elected to 
believe it was impossible to converse on any ra- 
tional subject, he became first gloomy, then mo- 
rose, and finally quitted Moorcroft abruptly to pay 
a visit to some friends in London, and remained 
away for more than a month. 

During that time Mrs. Hilton sawa great deal 
of his young wife; and the more she saw, the 
more she liked her. Louisa Lennox was not clev- 
er—there was no doubt of that; such extreme 
beauty as hers is seldom allied to mental power, 
But though childish and commonplace, she was, 
what her husband had designated her before their 
marriage, a ‘‘very lovable and companionable 
child ,” and the very manner in which she clung 
to Beatrice Hilton, and openly confessed her supe- 
riority, made the heart of the woman whom she 
had supplanted warm toward her, as though a 
daughter had claimed her sympathies. Beatrice 
Hilton had been terribly jealous of this girl; be- 
fore she had seen her and Charles Lennox togeth- 
er she had imagined her beauty and his adora- 
tion of it, until she had felt ready to destroy her- 
self for being so old and plain and grief-stricken 
as to have lost the power of charming him. But 
now she could be jealous no longer; and a great 
compassion for both of them—for her friend who 
had blighted his happiness, and the young girl 
whose happiness he was blighting—took the place 
of that feeling. She had been supplanted by a 
face, but it was only for a moment; and she saw 
that the reaction was causing a remorse on her 
lover’s part almost inadequate to his crime. If 
Beatrice Hilton ....- been a dishonorable woman, 
she would have seized such an opportunity for re- 
asserting her claim on Charles Lennox’s heart ; 
but she was not. She was all that is most pure 
and true and womanly ; and far from such a de- 
sire arising in her, she grieved more for his dis- 
appointment than her own, and resolved to do 
every thing she could to cement the tie which 
should exist between the husband and his wife. 
Louisa was very affectionate and confidential with 
her during the time of Mr. Lennox’s absence ; 
but Beatrice could not help perceiving that while 
she regretted her own impotency to establish a 
claim on her husband’s affections, she had evi- 
dently a strong suspicion that he had at some time 
felt more than friendship for the woman to whom 
she confided it. 

‘And I can’t think, dear Mrs. Hilton,” she 
would conclude, peering wistfully ittto her com- 
panion’s face, ‘‘if Charley required so much in 
his wife, why he didn’t tell me of it beforehand, 
or choose somebody else—somebody like your- 
self, for instance, who understands all his ways 
and wishes, and can talk to him on politics, or 
any of those dry subjects about which I under- 
stand nothing.” 

‘¢ And for not understanding which you are all 
the more charming,” Mrs. Hilton would reply, 
with the blood suffusing her cheeks beneath Lou- 
isa’s scrutiny. ‘* Politics belong to men; a wom- 
an’s vocation is to love and to’look pretty.” 

‘*But Charley says that is all I can do, and 
that a doll can do as much,” replied Mrs. Len- 
nox, despondently. And then Mrs. Hilton looked 





down at her perfect features, and thought how 
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she was but another instance of the small power 
which beauty—by itself and once familiar—re- 
thins over men. 

But when Charles. Lennox returned, matters 
seemed-to grow worse instead of better. 

‘*T wish you would speak to Louisa,” he would 
come grumbling to Beatrice’s side. ‘*‘The house 
is all +s bal G The servants do exactly as 
they please ; it to me that she does 
vothing but smirk at herself in the glass all day 
ong. ; ‘ 
‘© No, Charley; you must excuse me. Louisa 
is your wife, and you are not a boy. - All that I 
can do’ in the way of friendship I will; but to 
find fault, if it be necessary, is your province, 
and I can not consent to accept it from you. 

And then she would be compelled to hear the 
other side of the question. 

**Oh, Mrs. Hilton,” Louisa would cry, ‘‘ do tell 
Charley how unjust he is toward me. He com- 
plains of my not looking after the servants; and 
when I turned Jane away last week, he had her 
back again, and said it was my fault much more 
than hers. ‘How can I keep order among them 
if I am not to be the mistress ?” 

Of their private quarrels and misunderstand- 
ings Beatrice saw. little, because she had ceased 
to enter Moorcroft excepting when invited to do 
80}; but she was constantly made the recipient 
of complaints from either party, until she almost 
forgot her own trouble,in her desire to keep peace 

tween them. ; 

One evening, as she was sitting in the twilight 
alone with her sad thonghts (it was early sum- 
mer ghen, and the Lennoxes had been married 
for more than six months), thinking more of. her 
friends than of herself, and grieving for the cool- 
ness which had risen up between them, she was 
startled to see Louisa’s figure, robed in white, and 
with no covering to her head, hurriedly travers- 
ing the park which divided their domains. Bea- 
trice Hilton had not met her for some days, for 
she fancied that her presence at Moorcroft was 
the invariable signal for fresh dissensions; so she 
rose quickly to welcome the girl and ask the rea- 
son of her sudden visit ; but before she had time 
to do so, Mrs, Lennox had flung herself with a 
loud cry into her arms, and was weeping con- 
vulsively upon her bosom. 

‘*Oh, Beatrice, Beatrice!” clinging to her like 
a frightened child, ‘‘ keep me with you; don’t 
let me ever go back agfin! He doesn’t love me; 
he says so. - He has loved somebody else all his 
life—somebody much better and cleverer than 
myself; and he never, never will care for me 
again! Oh, my heart will break !” 

Mis. Hilton was shocked as well as alarmed. 
Was he really so lost to shame as to have permit- 
ted it to come to this ? 

‘* Louisa—Lonisa, my darling,” she said, and 
shé pressed the sobbing girl to her, and felt she 
was her darling as she spoke, ‘‘ you don’t know 
of what. you are speaking ; it must be a mistake. 
You oud Charley have had words together, and 
you havye-altogether. mistaken his meaning. He 
never couldjhave intended you to beljeve that.” 

‘*He didhe did, irideed.. He said the only 
thing worth:a rush about me is my face, and he 
is sick of it. And just now—just now—just 
now—” with a fresh burst of tears at every repe- 
tition of the phrase. 

‘¢ Louisa, you will make yourself ill if you go 
on like this.. Let me put you tobed, dear. You 
will stop this night with me; and every thing 
shall be right again with Charley by to-morrow 
morning:” 

‘Qh no, no, it can never be!” said the young 
wife; but even while she said it she smiled— 
such faith had she in the power of her friend to 
smooth life’s way for her. 

She was soon in bed, and, exhausted with her 
emotion, fast asleep; and then Beatrice threw a 
cloak about her, and, crossing the park, appeared, 
like an avenging angel, in the presence of Charles 

nnox. 

‘*Charles, what is this that has happened with 
Louisa and yourself? Ihave a right to ask. 
Do you imagine that I will permit you to make 
the old relations which subsiste 
subject. of contention and misery for your mar- 
ried life? You should have known me better 
and respected me more. Shame upon you!” 

As she spoke the words, the shame which she 
invoked seemed indeed to descend upon the man, 
and Charles Lennox bowed his head and turned 
away from her, 

‘*Ts Louisa with you? What has she been 
saying 2” 

‘* What was as great a pain for me to hear as 
it should have been for you to tell her. Would 
you destroy all her happiness—all her faith in 
you? Would you destroy your child, Charley?” 

** My child, Beatrice?” 

**Yes, your child; the child that God is about 
to send you, to fill up, I trust, the breach in its 
parents’ hearts.” 

**T3 it possible? I had no idea a: i. Poor 
Louey, how much she has had to bear from my 
revengeful, disappointed feelings!” 

**But it is over now, Charley; say that it is 
over!—that you will come to Brooklands with 
me and take this poor child in your arms, and 
assure her of your affection for herself and the 
little creature that is coming.” 

**T suppose I must—that I ought to. But 
oh, Beatrice, you do not know what I have suf- 
fered from the consequences of my folly!” 

**T know that you have brought them on your 
own head; and that you have no right to shift 
any part of the burden upon her.: I know that 
she has an ifnocent, loving. heart, which : will 
readily respond to any affection you may show 
it; I know that she is the mother of your child, 
and that as you treat her, so will it prove a bless- 
ing or a curse to you. Come, Charley! do not 
delay ; a few kind words on your part will have 
the power to restore her happiness; and the 
sooner they are said, the more efficacious will 
they be.” 
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And so she half dragged, half led him back to 
Brooklands with her, and had the satisfaction to 
see that the new interest awakened in his breast 
really gave some zest to his reconciliation with 
Louisa ;‘ while the wife, shallow as she was pret- 
ty, speedily forgot all her husband’s previous as- 
sertions in the assurance of his penitence for them, 

But as soon as sunshine was restored and they 
resettled at Moorcroft, Beatrice Hilton made up 
her mind to a great sacrifice; whith shemever 
could have consummated sy one less*dear 
to her ‘than Charles Lennox. And this was, to 
leave Brooklands. She had lived in it and loved 
it for years; there lay the bodies of her husband 
and her child, and there were clustered her ten- 
derest recollections. Yet she felt that she was a 
stumbling-block in the way of Charles Lennox’s 
perfect union with his wife; that, as long as she 
remained in their company, he would always be 
liable to compare Louisa unfavorably with her- 
self; and that this might end by destroying all 
their peace of mind forever. And therefore she 
resolved that she would be the one to take the 
initiative, and leave them to themselves, as from 
the first she felt: they ought to have been. She 
did not tell Mr. Lennox of her resolution, know- 


ing beforehand the arguments with whith he 


would attempt to weaken it; but she stole away 
from Brooklands on a: visit by amg and 
the next thing he heard was ‘Hat Mrs. Hilton 


‘many; maty years. . 





ent knowledge but by name.. “But a letter to my 
agents will always be forwarded to me as early 
as possible; and through them I hope often to 
hear that yo and Louisa are well, both in body 


‘and mind.” - And:then, with an earnest, heartfelt 


blessing, the letter concluded ; and Charles Len- 
nox ‘had ‘seen the last of Beatrice Hilton for 
* * * 

But not forever. There came a time when 
her noble sacrifice of self brought forth fruit 
with power to heal the trouble of her life. Five 
years afterward we find her in Brussels, gazing 
out of her apartment windows on the pleasant 
boulevards, and wondering, as she watches ‘the 
stream of pedestrians and crowd of vehicles, what 
part she has in that gay company.’ Five years had 
not passed over her, as may well be credited, with- 
out leaving some traces of their flight ; but lonely 
and void of sympathy as they had ‘been, they had 
brought her no fresh trouble, and had proved less 
harassing than those which she had spent in the 
company of Charles Lennox and his wife. So 
that the face of Beatrice Hilton, as it looked 
thoughtfully out of the window, though not less 
subdued and quiet than it had been at Hurstley, 
was far more peaceful and at rest. She had 
traveled all over the Continent during her term 


. of exile—having visited Italy, Switzerland, Ger- 


many, and France; and now, having just re- 


“HE DOESN'T LOVE ME; HE SAYS SO,” 


was going abroad, and that the estate was to let 
for seven or fourteen years. 

‘*You blame me,” she jin answer to 
Charles Lénnox’s reproachful femonstrance on 
the subject, ‘‘for taking this step without con- 
sulting yourself; but forgive me, dear friend, for 
saying that you are the last person I could have 
spoken to upon the matter; for I feel you would 
have attempted to persuade me to act in a man- 
ner contrary to what I know to be wisest and 
most right. Depend upon it, that for Louisa, 
for ‘you, and for myself, it is best that I should 
leave Brooklands ; and that, when this first pain 
of separation is over, you,avill acknowledge the 
same. You have tried, Charley, to effect an ut- 
ter impossibility—and that is, to make the tender 
relations which have so long subsisted between 
us compatible with the higher duties you have 
taken on yourself. You would have gone on 


trying to combine the two, until you had made’ 


us all miserable; perhaps—God-only knows, we 
are so weak—even criminal. ..But I leave you 
with your wife, and-entreat you; by the remem- 
brance of our former love, to go hand in hand 
with. me in this undertaking, and not make my 
sacrifice, which I frankly acknowledge to be such, 
of no avail. You ask for my future address ; 
but that I can not tell you. I am fond of tray- 
eling;, and hope to move about a good deal, 
and visit many-places of which I have no pres- 


nees into Spain, as she intended to do. 


-news from home, for several months past. 





turned from a long tour in Holland, she was rest- 
ing at Brussels, and. debating whether she should 
take a trip to England before crossing the Pyre- 
She 
wanted to see her own relations: and she very 
much longed to take a peep at her old friends, 
now Sir Charles and Lady Lennox, and the chil- 
dren, of whose advent she had heard with the 
greatest interest... She thought she might ven- 
ture to visit them again now; five years was a 
long interval; mutual'ties had sprung up to ce- 
ment their conjugal affection, and Louisa’s let- 
ters to herself never breathed any thing but a 
spirit of the most perfect contentment. Be- 
sides, she felt a great: desire to see ‘“‘Charley” in 
his proper position as master of the splendid es- 
tate, Frapperton Hall, which he had inherited 
with the title; and, in consequence of moving 
about, she had received no letters from them, or 
In- 
deed, she had but just written to her agents, de- 
siring them to forward her letters at-once to 
Brussels ; and as she'sat at the wiridow, she was 


calculating how soon they would arrive, arid what 


a budgetof news she should receive from that 
long interval of silence. A servant entered with 
a salver : was it possible the facteur had arrived ? 
No; it was only a visiting-card ;_ but it was past 
the hour for ‘calling, she could:see’no one—so 
she said, as she took the card in her hand; but 








her mind soon altered as she read the name upon 
it—‘‘ Sir Charles Lennox.” Heavens! was it 


Her face flushed scarlet with pleasure and sur- 
prise; her hands trembled; her voice shook; 
she could hardly give the order for his admit- 
tance. And when the servant had descended 
with her answer, she flew’ to the first landing, 
and felt as though he never would accomplish the 
long flight of stairs which parted them. 

‘* Charley !” 

‘* Beatrice!” 

With both hands outstretched, the friends 
greeted one another, and met with a firm warm 
clasp, while their éyes glowed with affection and 
delight. There was no recollection at that mo- 
ment of the weary years which had separated 
them, nor of the woman who had come between 
them ; but their thoughts leaped backward to the 
time when they were all in all to one another, 
and lover met lover on the landing of the stair- 
case. But the glow faded, the transient bliss re- 
solved itself into a calm pleasure; and then Mrs. 
Hilton led her guest into the sitting-room, and 
found words wherewith to welcome him. 

‘* Charley, I am so pleased, so very pleased to 
see you again. I was only just thinking of En- 
gland:and the dear ones there. But what brings 
you to Brussels—not to see me, surely ?” 

‘*And would that be too great a thing to ex- 
pect from me,” he answered, gravely, “‘ after all 
that has passed between us, Beatrice ?” 

She was vexed to find that, in the first mo- 
ment of their reunion, he referred to that past 
which she trusted he had buried; and it was 
with a slight shade upon her face that she evaded 
his question by another— 

. “How did you leave Louisa and the children 
—well?” — 

He turned and gazed at her with open eyes, 

‘* Have you not heard ?” 

Then she saw he was in mourning, and cried 
suddenly : 

‘* Heard! heard what? No—tell me quickly! 
I have been traveling in Holland, and received 
no letters for the last six months.” 

_ ‘And I have been a widower for the same 
time.” 

“*Oh, Charley! never—it can not be true!” 
There was no tone in her broken voice, no sign 
in the color fading from her face, but what be- 
tokened a fine and unmixed feeling of womanly 
compassion for the brevity of a life so surrounded 
by all that makes life precious. ‘‘Charley,” she 
continued, weeping, ‘‘ is it really possible? Tell 
me all about it. Where did it happen, and how ?” 

“It happened at Frapperton, two days after 
her confinement; and I lost the child also. I 
can not but believe to this day that it might have 
been prevented.” 

‘* And the little ones that are left! 
sad, how mournful it seems to me!” 

‘* Ay, poor little mortals! they need a mother’s 
jeare terribly,” he answered, gravely, 

* There was silence between them for a few 
minutes, and then she said: 

‘* Did you come to tell me this, Charley ?” 

_ “¥es; I have been longing to come and tell 
it you ever since it occurred, but I could not pro- 
cure your address. However, the agents sent it 
to me yesterday, and I started at once. You 
may fancy how I have needed you, Beatrice.” 

“*Have you? It is a great comfort to know 
it, though I could have been but of little use.” 

‘‘ You would have been of all the use in the 
world: you would have been every thing to me, 
as you always were before my own folly alienated 
us from one another. Beatrice, you have but 
just heard this news, therefore it may seem early 
days to you for me to speak of what lies upper- 
most in my heart; but remember that I have 
been living alone for six months, without the op- 
portunity of receiving the assurance of either 
your sympathy or affection. Louisa is gone, 
therefore I will not tell you now whether I loved 
her or not; but if I made the last years of her 
life happy, as I trust I did, it was entirely through 
your means. You left me, dear Beatrice, with a 
precious charge, something to fulfill for love of 
you, and I fulfilled it. Will you never give me 
any thing in return? . May I not cherish a hope 
that some day, not too far in the future, you will 
come back with me to Frapperton Hall, and be 
a mother to my motherless children? Is that 
an utter impossibility? Don’t think of me as I 
am, dearest; nor yet as I have been—idle, sensu- 
ous, and overbearing; but throw back your 
thoughts, if you can, to those days long past, 
when we loved and suffered together, and would 
rather have died together than be wrenched asun- 
der as we were.” 

‘*Oh, Charley! there is no need—there is no 
need,” she answered, amidst her tears. ‘‘ You 
have always been the first and the dearest in the 
world to me.” 

He took her hand in his; he showered kisses 
on her eyes, her cheeks, her mouth — kisses 
which she had as little power as inclination to 
refuse. 

‘¢ And I have missed all this !’’ he exclaimed, 
with strange wonder at his own short-sighted- 
ness. ‘‘I missed real happiness for years to 
gratify a passing fancy; though, God knows, the 
sudden opening of my eyes to what I had passed 
over was more than punishment for my fatuity. 
But you have promised, Beatrice, have you not, 
to bury the past with me, and to begin a new 
fresh life of love and happiness ?” 

Yes, she had promised .it: her liquid eyes 
swimming in tears which gave no pain, her bosom 
gently heaving beneath the fullness of content, 


Oh, how 


her hand which clung to his as if it never would 


let go—all spoke in silence more eloquent than 
words, and made her lover giddy in the prospect 
of renewed delight. 

Beatrice Hilton had promised to be his, and in 
due course of time she kept her word. 
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ART GRAViITATING TO BERLIN. 


Asorupx of the Earopean celebrities of art 
and science, HeLMHoLTz, the distinguished 
physiologist and professor of natural philosophy, 
until recently the bright particular star of the 
University of Heidelberg, has accepted the call 
tendered him to a professorship at the University 
of Berlin., The world is indebted to this ardent 
and diligent investigator for the invention of the 
Ophthalmoseope (Speculum oculi), an instrument 
by which the interior of the eye, and its con- 
dition, whether healthy or diseased, can be ob- 
served ; also for the invention of the Tone An- 
alyzer, an acoustical apparatus, by the use of 
which every sound can be scientifically analyzed, 
in its constituent or component parts, and the 
fullness, richness, or poverty of each tone de- 
termined, 

This apparatus is fully described in Hetm- 
HOLTz’s celebrated work, entitled Ueber Ton 
Empfindungen (On Sound Perception), a subject 
that has also specially engrossed the attention of 
Prof, Tyxpaut, of London, who co-operates 
with HetmHotrz in this direction. 

Our eminently scientific piano manufacturers, 
Sremrway & Sons, have been continually em- 
ployed with acoustical experiments, and these 
have led to the invention of an apparatus (pat- 
ented Dec., 1867) designated by them “ The 
Patent Resonator,” which heightens the sensi- 
bility of the sounding-board to such an extent 
that numerous harmonic combination tones, hith- 
erto unknown, are developed, which produce that 
unparalleled richness of tone that invariably 
characterizes the Steinway Piano. 

Their further experiments culminated in the 
invention and application (in conjunction with 
their patent resonator) of ‘* The Free Vibrating 
Bridge ”"—for the purpose of avoiding or sup- 
pressing all false combination tones—which was 
patented by them in 1869, 

The Royal Academies of Berlin and Stockholm 
recognized at once the importance of the former 
invention, and by diplomas conferred academical 
honors upon the Messrs. Steinway, creating 
them honorary life members, while HeLmHoLTz 
was induced by these successes to order one of 
their Concert Grand Pianos for his acoustical ex- 
periments at the scientific institutions in Berlin. 
This is certainly a great triumph for American 
Industrial Art, and a rare distinction and high 
compliment for the Messrs. Srernway. 

Professor HELMHOLTz’s letter of acknowledg- 
ment to Messrs, Steinway & Sons is before us, 
and we translate it literally as follows : 


Ber.iy, June 9, 1871. 

Dear Sirs,—Herewith I beg you to accept my 
very best thanks for the superb Grand Piano 
which you have sent me, and which has safely 
arrived, 

I am amazed at the prolonged vibration of its 
tones, by which the instrument becomes some- 
what organlike; by the lightness and delicacy 
of the touch (considering its great volume of 
tone); and by the precise and perfect cessation 
of the tones which the dampers effect—art ele- 
ment so essential to distinctness in playing. 

The perceptibility of the bass tones is much 
improved by the use of the long scale of the strings; 
and it is evident that in ordinary pianos the short 
and too heavily weighted strings produce unhar- 
monious secondary tones, the musical intervals 
become indistinct, and the quality decidedly 
smothered. 

With such an instrument as yours placed be- 
fore me, J must modify many of my formerly ex- 
pressed views regarding pianos. I hearfrequently 
many harmonic combination tones, while such 
a long vibrating tone as that of your Grand Pi- 
ano is much more sensitive to dissonances than 
that of ordinary instruments, the tones of which 
so quickly die away, etc., etc. 

I regret not-having had the pleasure of meet- 
ing Mr. Witt1am Sreinway here, but [I still 
hope to make his personal acquaintance, as he 
promised my wife he would call again. 

Once more, my very best thanks. 

Yours, H. Hetmuorrtz. 
To Messrs, Steinway & Son, New York, U.S. 


[Henry Ward Beecher—Christian Union. ] 








Ir is saddening to see our hair blossoming for 
the grave too early. More especially women 
feel this affliction, and it is even a greater de- 
formity to them than to men. Ayer’s Harr 
Vicor removes it, and restores the hair some- 
times, but its original color always. —[Com. ] 








Batp heads may have a new crop of hair by 
applying Hall's Vegetable Sicilian Hair Renewer, 
if the hair follicles are not entirely closed up.— 
[Com.] —— 


Brunetrr.—By dampening the face with cold wa- 
ter, after the first application of Persian Spray, and 
again rubbing dry with a towel, detection is absolute- 
ly defied. —{Com.} 











To have elegant, light Biscuits, Rolls, Buckwheat 
Cakes, Fruit Dumplings, etc., you should use Dooley's 
Yeast Powder. your Grocer for it.—[Com.] 





Wurroome’s Astuma Remepy.—No established cem- 
edy has stood critical tests so well.—[Com.) 
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MAYHON, 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
SILKS, RIBBONS, LACES, STRAW GOODS, 


MILLINERY ARTICLES, WHITE GOODS, EMBROIDERIES, GLOVES, & 
FANCY DRY GOODS, 
76 & 77 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 
3 ALL ORDERS entrusted to our care will be promptly filled and shipped the day they are received. 





BEAUT 


PERSIAN SPRAY, manufactured by Prof. DeVErna at his labo- 
ratory,37 John St.,N.Y., restores the loveliness of youth by pro 
moting healthy action of theskin. Its wonderful curative qual- 
ities have caused it to occupy the leading positio1, among face 
preparations. Prepared from purely innocent vegetabie com- 
pounds. Use none other. Sold by all Drug and Fancy Stores 
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TONE AND SOOTHE THE STOMACH. 
Digestion is the aoe A function of the living machine. If that process is 
rfect, every organ falt 

of the peepee is weak and irritable. It requires to be strengthened, refresh- 


ers and fails in its appointed work. The stomach 


TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


astric membrane and calms the uneasiness which superinduces 


the dyspeptic is inert. The Seltzer Aperient rouses and 


regulates it. The bowels are constipated or fretful in their action. This ex- 
cellent saline laxative relieves and controls. 1n short, it is a true and all-suffi- 
cient Elixir for indigestion in all its varied phases, and for all the derange- 
ments which proceed from a disordered stomach. 





RTISTS’ MATERIALS.—W. SCHAUS, 749 Broad- 

way, Offers the best materials for drawing and paint- 
ing, in oil, water colors, and pastel of the houses Winsor 
& Newton, Chas. Roberson & Co., and Lefrane fréres. 
em MOTH PATCHES, FRECKLES, 

and Tan, use Perry’s Moth and Freckle Lotion. 
It is reliable and harmless. Sold by Druggists every 
where. Depot, 49 Bond St., New York. 








C It has the deii and retreshing 
OL G4 fragrance of genuine Farina 


TR's P Cologne Water, ~oag is 
the Toilet 
every Lad 


tleman, Sold by 
and Dealers in 
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Druggists 
PERFUMERY.- 


aa PATENT DUPLEX 

= . 

Ventilated Garter, 
This elegant Garter surpasses, in beauty and com- 

fort, any thing of the kind ever worn. It is made of a 

double row of spiral spring wire, heavily plated with 

silver and gold, and so arranged as not to impede the 

free circulation of the blood, thus insuring warm feet 

while it leaves the limbs unmarked. Samples mailed 

on receipt of 50c., $1 00, $1 25, or $1 50. 

GEORGE BETTS, Sole Agent, 543 Broadway, N. Y. 


$1 A DAY with Stencil Tools. Samples free. 
Address A. E. GRAHAM, Springfield, Vt. 














SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 







We make only one style, and have but one price for our 
Pianos, which are all made from thoroughly seasoned and kiln- 

ried materials, and have seven octaves—rosew case— 
carved legs andlyre—large square grand overstrung scale— 
front round corners—serpentine bottom—iron plate—French 
action—and are all warranted five years. We have no agents, 
and allow no commissions or discounts to any one. This ex- 
plains how we can sell a good Piano for $290, which is about the 
price Piano dealers pay to manufacturers for i nstruments siinilar to 
ours. Piano dealers are allowed by all manufacturers, except our- 
selves, to add 100 per cent., and upward, profit to all sales. isthe 
public can prove Ly investigation to be strictly true. Piano dealers. 
teachers, ‘;rofessors, and everybody else, are excluded from any and 
every possibility ofa single cent of commission on our Pianos. If 
you wish a Piano sent for trial, you must make the matter of refer- 
ence and payment unquestionable ; andif the instrument isin any 
respect inferior to any Piano made in the known world at any price, 
you may send it back to us at the end of ten days’ trial, instead of 
paying for it. If you order a Piano sent, we have one request to 
make; and that is, that the trial shall be made by parties who are 
not interestedin other Pianos. Please send.for our Circulars con- 
taining full particulars and references to bankers, merchants, and 
families, in thirty-five States and Territories, who are using our 


Pianos, _ Address or apply to the 
UNITED STATES PIANO CO., 865 Broadway, N. Y. 




















NICOL & DAVIDSON, 686 Broadway, 


Are receiving Novelties from Paris and London in 
REAL BRONZES, COMPOSITION BRONZES, BISQUE GOODS, 


FRENCH CHINA DINNER, DESSERT, AND TEA SERVICES, 
VASES, PARIAN STATUARY (from Minton), MANTEL SETS, 


GLASSWARE 


(from Baccarat), 


GLASS CHANDELIERS (from Osler), SHEFFIELD TABLE CUTLERY, &c., &. 


ALSO, OF OWN 


MANUFACTURE, 


GAS FIXTURES and FINE SILVER-PLATED WARE. 





RIMMEL’S PERFUMERY, 
PARIS, LONDON, BRUSSELS, 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
idles 


THE NEW 


ORIENTAL 
ASPERSOR, 


For sprinkling Perfumes on the hand- 
kerchief, in apartments, sick-rooms, 
oy EC. 
Special Representatives for the 
United States, 


EDWARDES & RUSSELL, 
38 Vesey St., N.Y. 


‘PRANG’S 


AMERICAN CHROMOS. 


NOW ON EXHIBITION 
AT THE 


Fair of the American Institute, 
Together with the original Oil Paintings: 


The Wayside Inn, after Thomas Hill. 
Dessert, No. 3 (Fruit Piece), after C. P. Ream. 
The Coming Storm, after James M. Hart. 
Pastoral Scene, after James M. Hart. 
ALSO: 

Madonna (life size), after Murillo. 
Dessert, No. 1 and No. 2, after R. D. Wilkie. 
Trout, after Geo. N. Cass. 
Pickerel, after Geo. N. Cass. 

&e., &., &. 


The above are some of our latest publications, and we 
would respectfully invite the public to examine them. 











Prang’s American Chromos, 
Imperials, Album Cards, Rewards of 
Merit, Illuminated Texts for 
Day and Sunday Schools, 
ete, ete., ete., ete., 


are for sale at all respectable Art-Stores throughout 
the world. But not all Chromos offered for 
sale are PRANG’S AMERICAN CHRO« 
MMOS, and we would therefore request those desiring, 
to buy our Chromos to examine title and trade-mark 
before purchasing. 


NOW IN PREPARATION: 

Kaufmann’s American Painting Book, 
The Art of Painting, or of Imitating the Effects ot 
Color in Nature. With illustrations executed in cok 
ors. By Theod. Kaufmann. 4°. Price $5 00. 


C2 Iuiustratep CataLocues may be obtained al 
the Fair, or will be mailed gratis to any address on re« 
ceipt of Postage Stamp. 


L. PRANG & CO, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


STRASBURGER & PFEIFFER, 


(Successors to Strasburger, Fritz, & Pfeiffer), 
Inrorters or GERMAN, FRENCH, anv ENGLISH 


TOYS, 
China & Fancy Goods, 


BOHEMIAN GLASS and LAVA WARES, 


MUSIC BOXES, ACCORDEONS, HARMONICAS, 
CONCERTINAS, &c., &., 


394 Broadway, near Canal St., N.Y. 


Parlor Ornaments, latest novelties in Toys, Fancy 
and Ornamental Goods constantly arriving to supply 
the general demand. 


TRADE -MARK. 


6b 

RUSSIAN GORED KNIT UNDERSKIRT,” 

A NEW ARTICLE, 

Invented and manufac- 
tured exclusively by the 
NORFOLK & NEW 
BRUNSWICK HOSI- 
ERY CO., upon their 
Patented Knitting Looms, 
being superior to flan- 
nel, much lighter, perfect 

in shape, and will not 
shrink nor change in 
color from washing. 


ALSO, 
FULL-FASHIONED HOSIERY, 


consisting of 
Ladies’, Gents’, Misses’, and Boys’ Underwear, of ev- 
ery description, superior in quality and style to any 
C= made in this country, and fully equal to the best 
and-loom imported goods, and at greatly reduced 


rices. 
zi Full lines for sale, to the jobbing trade only, at H. J. 
LIBBY & CO.’S, 47 & 49 hite St., N. ¥. 


DENSLOW & BUSH'S “SAFETY” OIL 


rest oil ever produced ! 

Se 150° fire test! We take regu- 

lar Kerosene oil and by our new 

process expel all impurities and 

AZ explosive elements, The Fire 
mx) Underwriters of N. Y. urgently 
= 2 recommend our oil as a protection 
to life and property. A lighted lamp may be upset and 
broken without fear of explosion or fire. For sale by 
all grocers, druggists, &c., in the U.S, Extra induce- 
mentstodealers. Address Denstow & Busu, 130 Maiden 
ne, N. Y.; 8 Custom H. St., Boston, Mass. ; 848. Cal- 
vert St., Baltimore, Md. ; 51 S. Water St., Chicago, IL; 
or Cleveland, O. 


ESS, @F WAND, Women of heart, writing a 
Chi 


istian book. You may write. Send stamp for 
circular. Jounson & Co., 75 Fulton St., N.Y. Box 4015. 
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po SILK DEPARTMENT. ” 


—_—_— 


A. T. STEWART & CO. 


are offering a magnificent display 
of 


aes eeeeeeee peer ere eeeresarseeeereseeeeeressres 


RICH PLAIN SILKS 
of 
THREE SHADES TO A COLOR, 
Manufactured expressly for their Retail, and in the 
highest taste, 
viz. : 
A. B.C.— THREE TINTS for BODICE, POLO- 
. NAISE, and UNDER PETTICOAT—or each color sold 
separately, in Cineraire, Cypres, Grenat, Fentre, 
Russe, Tourterelle, Tourterelle Camayeux, Moyer, Ma- 
rine, Cendre, Van Dyck, Fumée, Marron Camayeux, 
Myrthe, and Scabieuse. 
TRIMMING VELVETS CAMAYEUX, 
cut bias to match all the shades. 


BROADWAY, 4TH AVE., 9TH & 10TH STS. 





RNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway and Nineteenth Street, N. Y. 


UPHOLSTERY DEPARTMENT. 
Now open, 

A LARGE AND ATTRACTIVE ASSORTMENT OF 
SATINS, DAMASKS, FIGURED AND PLAIN SILK 
TERRIES, COTELAINES, STRIPED S. & W. PE- 
KINADES, SATINES, CHINTZES, CRETONNES. 

LACE AND NOTTINGHAM CURTAINS, 

in Choice Designs. 
MIRRORS, CORNICES, SHADES, BEDDING, 
&e., &e. 








CARPETS. 

1871. FALL. 1871. 
Now open, a large and very attractive assortment 
of 
FRENCH, ENGLISH, and AMERICAN 
CARPCTINGS. 

Entirely New Styles of 
TURKEY, AUBUSSON, AXMINSTER, MOQUETTE, 
TOURNAY, VELVET, and WILTON CARPETS. 
Also, New Private Designs of 


Velvet Tapestry, English Body Brussels, Brussels Ta- } 


pestry, Three-Ply, and Ingrain Carpets. 
WHOLESALE anv RETAIL. 





ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway and Nineteenth Street. 


INFANT'S WARDROBE “A” 


FOR $75. 









2 Flannel Bands. .......2..<000. @ $0 3734¢..$0 75 
2 Barrow Coats....... ts vedses -@ 200.... 400 
2: Wlaurel SEP... cincic cc cececes @ 250....500 
GTinGh SR 66 cc cecvcesteeacs @ 100.... 600 
4 Night Dresses............000¢ @ 225....900 
DR Ses desde: dies vdzecees eades @ 250....10 00 
D Day Dieses s.cicseceissccceces @ 400.... 800 
TAO e erat cordate oe ecisshe a naasanadeddouane 700 
D Ra@uker, Mrninhed <..o ieee cucce ti naeccees 5 00 
O Raia Satie iocsesescccssscces @ 624..3%5 
2 Cambric Skirts................ @ 150.... 300 
2 « ee  POCRERS «aes «0 @ 200.... 400 
Ti CAMB RD tc aes dae iealccnccecisadonctecens 150 
A SRNNGEA DUBCT so 55 os ckcndssaddcvuceas 100 
Setof Meh: Dis neree ss .csts.ocescesccssess 200 
WRuG ier Blbrcs fo cpeveccescacascccauxeocees 50 
2 Quilted Bibs .................. @ 50.... 100 
WEACG Caiie cc soccageudcas sissdavetccds Stenes 3 50 

‘$7 00 


The whole or any single article of the above Outfit 
may be had upon application, or will be sent, C,O.D., 
by Express. Every article is made in the best man- 
ner, and from the best materials, 


LORD & TAYLOR, 


BROADWAY & TWENTIETH ST., 
NEW YORK. 


GLYCERINE CAKE. 


Rawou.r’s Tor-et Giyorring Cake is un ualed for 
Washing, Shaving, Shampooing, Tooth Rodent and Baby 
Howe produces a clear, soft, white skin, and prevents 
P “st esand chapping. Warranted over one-half pure 
= yeerine. For sale by druggists. Manx & Rawo.uez, 
Manufacturers of Glycerine, i179 William St.,New York. 








and all who contemplate 


B 8) IL 8) E RS building, supplied with de- 


8criptive circular of “Village Builder.” Address A. J 
BICKNELL & CO., Publishers, 27 Warren t., N.Y. 


NEW YORK CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


The oldest and best Music School in the country, 
NOW OPEN FOR PRIVATE AND CLASS INSTRUCTION 
In all branches of Vocal and Instrumental Music, Loy Spe and Composition, and the Modern Languages. 
All Applications for Admission must be ma 
GENERAL CONSERVATORY OFFICES, 
820 BROADWAY, near 12th St., over the Music Store. 
(The branch at No. 82 Fifth Avenue removes up town.) 
BROOKLYN BRANCH, 102, 104, & 106 COURT ST., near State. 


e at the 





WHY WALTHAM WATCHES 


ARE THE BEST AND CHEAPEST. 


Because, being made of the best mate- 
rials, and every part being finished in 
the most perfect manner, t oF will run 
with great precision, and will not sto 
or run irregular, as is the case wi 
other Watches. 





We desire to increase the sale of these reliable time- 
pieces, and have reduced the prices much lower than 
formerly. 


Silver Hunting Watches, $15 
Gold Hunting Watches (18-carat cases), $75 
Gold Hunting Watches (Ladies’ size), - $60 


We send single Watches to any place by express, 
with the bill to collect on delivery, and we give the 
purchaser the privilege of opening the package and 
examining the Watch before paying, and if, after it is 
taken and paid for, it should not prove satisfactory, 
we will exchange it or 


Refund the Money. 


We have sent thousands of tiese Watches by ex- 
_ and to every section of the country, and by our 
mproved method of packing they will go safely to any 
distance. Persons living in the distant States and 
Faye, can save from 50 to 100 per cent. by buying 
rom us. 


Do not order a Watch till you have 
sent for our Descriptive PRICE-LIST, 
it explains the different kinds, gives 
weight and quality of the Cases, with 
prices of each. 

When you write for a price-list please state that you 
saw this in Harrer’s Bazar. Address, in full, 


HOWARD & CO., 


JEWELERS AND SILVERSMITHS, 
No. 865 Broadway, New York. 





The New Wilson Under-Feed. 
THE BES 


= 


SEWING MACHINE 

ee IN THE WORLD. 
. Warranted for five years, 
wand the warranty indem- 
4 nified by a capital of half 
2 million of dollars, 
AGENTS WANTED 
qin unoccupied territory. 
For particulars address 
~ Wilson Sewing Mechine Co. 
o Cleveland, 0.; St. Louis, 

Mo.; Providence, R. I.; 










‘a, Philadelphia, Pa.; Bos. 
Es ~ ton,Mass.; Pittsburg,Pa. 
Louisville, Ky.; Cincinnati,0.; Indianapolis, Ind.; 


Mem his, Tenn.; Chicago, Ill.; Milwaukee, Wis.; 
Toledo,0.; Albany,N.Y.; St. Paul, Minn.; Rich: 
mond. Va.; Montgomery, Ala.; New Orleans, La.; 
Galveston & Houston,Tex,; San Francisco, Cal.; or 
No. 707 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


FOR 


Hand and Machine Sewing. 
J.& P. COATS’ 


SIX-CORD IN ALL NUMBERS, 


From No. 8 to 100 inclusive. 


FOR SALE BY 
All Dealers in Dry Goods and Notions. 














CAnBOLlS ees 


Beauiilies the compicxion by removing Pimples and 
all other disagreeable disorders of the skin. Twenty- 
five cents per box. “ 
JOHN F. HENRY, Sole Proprietor, 
No. 8 College Place, New York. 





GETTING UP CLUBS. 
Great Saving to Consumers. 


Parties inquire how to get up clubs. Our answer is, 
send for Price-List, and a Club form will accompany 
it, with full directions, making a large saving to con- 
sumers and remunerative to Club organizers. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


31 & 33 VESEY STREET, 
P.0. Box 5643. NEW YORK. 


— HORACE WATERS, 
A Great Off ere— 451 Broadway, N. Y., 


will dispose of One Hundred Pianos, Me..oprons, and 
Oxeans, of six first-class makers, including Waters’, 
at EXTREMELY LOW PRICES, FOR CASH, DURING THIS 
MONTH, or will take a portion cash and balance in 
monthly or guarterly installments. 


ICKES 
ECLECTIC OIL 











Is Pure, Safe, Sweet, and Economical, 

J. H. WICKES, 
120 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 

‘ q f i tablished. Fine steel engravings free to 

subscribers. Agents make $5 a day. 

Send for The Saturday Gazette, Hallowell, Me. 


Try samples of our great 8-page, 
$25 Key-Check Dies. 





A Month easily made with Stencil and 
Secure Circular and 





$1 00, illustrated weekly—3O years es- 
Samples, free. 


S. M. SPENCER, Brattleboro, Vt. 





Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Grapxp ‘ro Fir any Figure, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, tuk NAMES AND pI- 
RECTIONS FOR PUTTING TOGETHER BEING PRINTED ON 
KAO SEPARATE PIECE OF THE PATTERN, SO as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
undér the arms. 
‘The following Patterns are now ready: 


Vol. TT, 















POMPADOUR- BASQUE WALKING SUIT...No, 26 
SHORT-BASQ WALKING SUIT.......5.. bee. 
TRAINED HOUSE DRESS.......... ao". 0 
POINTED-WAIST WALKING SUIT... % 32 
PEASANT-BASQUE WALKING SUIT...... “ 34 
TRAINED EVENING DRESS................ “« 38 
TRAINED STREED SUIT... ...cccdeccccsecs “* 40 
BLOUSE-WAIST WALKING SUIT.......... “ 49 
POLONAISE WALKING SUIT............... “ 44 
HIGH-WAIST TRAINED SUIT............. 46 
VEST -CASAQUE WALKING SUIT.......... « 48 
DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE WALKING : 
eeiS swat. 4 codudls denaoe ¢ 2 Be ee ee 49 
SINGLE-BREASTED SACQUE WALKING 
BUGE Ge, . <2 OPEL PE COT Cee EC? epee Te * 50 
Vol. 1V. 
WORTH-BASQUE HOUSE DRESS * a 
LADY’S GORED WRAPPER......... eng 
3 WATER-PROOF CLOAK.. < “an 
“ce 18 
POSTILION - B \G SU “ 
SHORT-SACQUE WALKING SUIT ee 
LADY’S TRAVELING SUIT.................. an 
MISS'’S POLONAISE SUIT (for girl from 7 
ON OO SS ae eee i 7 
GIRL’S PRINCESSE SUIT (for girl from 2 to 
CP LY ee Sere, eee ee ~-=@ 
CHILD'S GABRIELLE DRESS AND WALK- 
ING COAT (for child from 6 months to 4 
years old).........-..< fen pecdas wdqstuseereees baler 
BOY'S KNEE -BREECHES, VEST, AND 
T (for boy from 4 to 9 years old).... “ 29 


JACKE 
BOY'S BLOUSE, SHIRT-W AIST, and KNICK- 
ERBOCKERS (for Boy from 4to 9 years old) * 31 


YOUTH’S ENGLISH WALKING COAT, 
VEST, AND PANTALOONS (for youth 
fromk:S: to US Veatee OIG). ds. 5 <ncoccsnsdsccciee & 33 


PRIME cine hesadcecdeaniddcaneddadaadanakesess e SE 
LOUIS XIV. POLONAISE WALKING SUIT.. “ 39 
The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
eas on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
atterns will be sent for $2 00. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

Tn ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 

. HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


THEA-NECTAR 
IS A PURE 
BLACK TEA, 
with the Green-Tea Flavor. War- 
. ranted to suit all tastes. For sale 
every where. And for sale whole- 
sale only by the Great Atlan-= 
tie & Pacific Tea Co., 8 
ChurchSt., N.Y. P.O. Box 5506. 

Send for Thea-Nectar Circular. 
H. HENDERSON’S 
FAMILY LIQUOR CASES. 

Each Case containing One Bottle of 
OLD PALE BRANDY, HOLLAND GIN, 
OLD RYE WHISKY, OLD PALE SHERRY, 
FINE OLD PORT, OLD BOURBON. 
Guaranteed Pure and of the very Best Quality. 
PRICE SEVEN DOLLARS. 
Sent by Express C. O. D., or Post-Oflice order. 
H. HENDERSON, 15 Broad St., New York. 
T]NPRECEDENTED SALES! — Wanted 
Agents to sell Pictures every where. One Agent 
has retailed over 9500 at 75 cents. Address, with stamp, 
WHITNEY & CO., Norwich, Conn. 
7 > IFLES. Shot-Guns, Revolvers, Gun 
Material, Write for Price-List, to Great West- 
ERN Gun Works, Pittsburgh, Pa. Army Guns, Revolv- 
ers, &c., bought or traded for. Agents wanted. 


TERMS for a MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 














Harrrr’s Macazinr, One Year...... $4 00 

Harper's Weekty, One Year. . 400 

Harper's Bazar, One Year...... 400 
Harper's Magazine, Harrer’s WEEKLY, and Harper’s 

Bazar, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 

two for $7 00. 

An Extra Copy of either the MaGaztne, WEFKLY, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunscripers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Six 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

he Postage within the United States is for the 
Macazine 24 cents a year, for the Wrekty or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazinp, or 20 cents for 
the Wrrxty or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

The Volumes of the Ma@azinz commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werkry and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harper & Broturrs is prefer- 
able to-Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost.6r stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 





TrrMs For ADVERTISING IN Harrer’s Perrontcats, 
Harper's Magazine.—Whole Page, $500; Half Page, 
$250; Quarter Page, $150—each insertion. 
Harper’s Weekly. — Inside Pages, $150 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 





Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Valuable New Books, 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
G@™ Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 


United States, on receipt of the price 


BULWER'S KING ARTHUR. King Arthur. A 
Poem. By Eazu Lyrron. 12mo, Cloth, Ilumin- 
ated, $1 75. ‘as 


BROUGHAM'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. The Life and 
Times of Henry, Lorpv Brouguam. Written by Him- 
self. Vols. I. and II. 12mo, Cloth, $2 v0 per vol. 
(Lo be completed in Three Volumes.) 


THE COUSIN FROM INDIA. A Book for Girls. 
By Groretana M. Cratk, Author of “ Mildred,” &c. 
With Illustrations. 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 


LITTLE SUNSHINE’S HOLIDAY: a Picture fron 

ife. A Book for Girls. By the Author of ‘John 
Halifax, Gentleman.” With Illustrations by Frélich. 
1émo, Cloth, 90 cents. oe 


COMFORT’S GERMAN CONVERSATION. A Man- 
ual of German Conversation: to succeed “The Ger- 
man Course.” By Gro. F. Comrort, A.M., Author 
of “A German Course,” “A German Reader,” &c. 
12mo, Half Leather, $1 50. F 
POTTER'S MANUAL OF READING. A Manual 
of Reading, in Four Parts: Orthophony, Class Meth- 
ods, Gesture, and Elocution. Designed for Teach- 
ers and Students. By H. L. D. Porrer. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 40, po 
ABBOTT’S FREDERICK THE GREAT. The His- 
tory of Frederick the Second, called Frederick the 
Great. By Joun S. C. Annorr, Author of “The 
History of Napoleon Bonaparte,” ‘The French 
Revolution,” &c. Elegantly Illustrated. 8vo, 
Cloth, $5 00. ae 


JEFFERSON’S DOMESTIC LIFE. The Domestic 
ife of Thomas Jefferson: compiled from Family 
Letters and Reminiscences by his Great-Grand- 
daughter, Sarau N. Ranpotvu. With Illustrations. 
Crown Syo, Illuminated Cloth, Beveled Edges, $2 50. 


AMERICAN GUIDE T0 EUROPE. Harper's Hand- 
Book for Travelers in Europe and the East: being 
a Guide through Great Britain and Ireland, France, 
Belgium, Holland, Germany, Italy, Egypt, Syria, 
Turkey, Greece, Switzerland, Tyrol, Spain, Russia, 
Denmark, and Sweden. By W. Premuroxe Fet- 
ringer. With numerous Maps and Plans of Cities, 
Tenth Year. Large 12mo, Leather, Tucks, $5 00. 


LYELL’S STUDENT’S GEOLOGY. The Student’s 
Elements of Geology. By Sir Cuar.rs Lyext, Bart:, 
F.R.S., Author of “The Principles of Geology,” 
“The Antiquity of Man,” &c. With more than 600 
Illustrations on Wood. 12mo, Cloth, ¢2 00, 


REINDEER, DOGS, AND SNOW-SHOES. A Journal - 
of Siberian Travel and Explorations made in the ° 
Years 1865-67. By Riouarn J. Busn, late of the 
Russo-American Telegraph Expedition. Illustrated. 
Crown Svo, Cloth, $3 00. 


RAWLINSON’S MANUAL of ANCIENT HISTORY. 
A Manual of Ancient History, from the Earliest 
Times to the Fall of the Western Empire. Com- 
prising the History of Chaldwa, Assyria, Media, 
Babylonia, Lydia, Phoenicia, Syria, Judea, Egypt, 
Carthage, Persia, Greece, Macedonia, Parthia, an 
Rome. By Grorar Raw.uson, M.A., Camden Pro- 
fessor of Ancient History in the University of Ox- 
ford. 12mo, Cloth, $2 50. 


Fresh Novels, 


PUBLIBUED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





A DAUGHTER OF HETH. By Wiutam Btack, 
Author of ‘Love or Marriage?” “ Kilmeny,” “In 
Silk Attire,” &c. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


NEW LIBRARY EDITIONS by the Author of “John 
Halifax :” 
OLIVE. — OGILVIES. —THE HEAD OF THE 
FAMILY. —JOHN HALIFAX. — AGATHA'S 
HUSBAND. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50 per volume. 


A TERRIBLE TEMPTATION. By Cuartes Reape, 
Author of “Put Yourself in His Place,” “ Griffith 
Gaunt,” “‘ Hard Cash,” * White Lies,” “ Foul Play,” 
&c. With many Original Illustrations. S8vo, Pa- 
per, 30 cents; 12mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 


FOR LACK OF GOLD. “By Cuartes Grpuon, Au- 
thor of ‘* Robin Gray.” Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


THE ISLAND NEIGHBORS. A Novel of American 
Life. By Mrs. A. B. Buackwe.t, Illustrated. 8yo, 
Paper, 75 cents. ie 

WON--NOT WOOED. By the Author of “Bred in 
the Bone,” “A Beggar on Horseback,” ‘ One of 
the Family,” “‘Gwendoline’s Harvest,” ‘‘ Carlyon’a 
Year,” &c. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


NEW EDITIONS 


OF BOOKS 
Postisuzp By HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. - 








FELIX HOLT. By Grorae Exsor. 12mo, Cloth, 75 
cents. — 

TENANT OF WILDFELL HALL. By Anne Bronré. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. fe 

WUTHERING HEIGHTS, By Emirx Bront&. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 50. et 

ANTHON'S LATIN-ENGLISH AND ENGLISH- 
LATIN DICTIONARY. 8vo, Sheep, $3 50, 


CARLYLE'S FREDERICK THE GREAT. Vols.” 
IL, IIL, and V. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00 per vol. 


CHARLES READE’S FOUL PLAY. 8vo, Paper, 24 
cents. 


DORE. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 
ABBOTT'S CYRUS. 16mo, Cloth, $1 20. 


DEMOSTHENES. Vol. 11. New Classical Library. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. pak 


THACKERAY’S PHILIP. 8vo, Faper, 50 cents. 

TROLLOPE'S BERTRAMS. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

SMITH'S SMALLER GREECE. 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 
tz Harreer & Brorurers will send either of the 


above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any rt 
the United States, on réceipt of the pric. > of 








‘BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 


For 





articulars, address AVERY BILL, Care Har- 
rothers, 331 Pearl St., New York. 


per & 

















HARPER'S BAZAR. 

















MENACE. 


"TTL ANGLER (fo her refractory Bait). “ Keep Still, you tiresome little Thing! 
‘It vou don’t leave off Skriggling, I'll Throw you away, and take another !” 


FACETIZ. 


Tur Irish, rightly or wrinhy et credit for almost 
all the bulls that go the round of the papers. It was 
an \who wanted to find a place where there 
the might go and end his days there. 
It waz an Irish editor that exclaimed, when speaking 
of ‘the wrongs of Ireland, ‘ Her cup of misery has been 
for ages overflowing, and is not yet full!” It was an 
Irish ni per that said of Robespierre that “he 
left no children behind him except a brother, who was 
killed at the same time.” It was an Irish coroner who, 
when asked how he accounted for an extraordina 
mortility.in Limerick, réplied sadly, ‘I can not tell. 
There are people dying this year that never died be- 
fore.” It was an Irish handbill that announced, with 
boundless liberality, in reference to a great political 
demonstration in the Rotunda, that “ladies, without 
distinction of sex, would be welcome.” 
4 ——____ 





Great Fauume Orr.—Beware of any undertaking 
which is announced with a flourish of trumpets. The 
instruments on which the subsequent performances 
take p!ace are too‘often penny whistles. 


_ 

Hit Morure-n-Law.—He stood on his head on the 
wild sea-shore, and py was the cause of the act; for 
he felt as be never had felt before—insanely glad, in 
fact. d why? In.that vessel that left the bay his 
mothei-in-law had sailed to a tropical country far 
away, -where tigers and snakes prevailed. And more 
than one of his creditors, too—those objects of con- 
stant dread—had taken berths in the ship Curlew, 
whose sails were so blithely spread. Oh! now he 
night look for a quiet life, which he never had known 
as es (‘tis true that he still possessed a wife, and was 
not.quite out of debt). But he watched the vessel 
tis singular chap, o’er the waves, as she op ed and 
downed; and he felt exactly as if “‘the edifice was 
crowned.” Till over the blue horizon’s edge she dis- 
appearod from view; then up he leaped on a chalky 

ge, and danced like a kangaroo! And many and 
many e joyous iay he pealed o'er the sunset sea, till 
down with a “fizz” sank the orb of day, and then he 
went home to tea. n 


What religions sect do you expect to meet with at 
the sea-side ?—The Sandy-main-ians, of course. 
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Youncer Brotuer. “‘ What's the Matter, Mary? 


sterday Proposed to you?” 
anv. “ Both did, 


om! 











THE WORST OF TWO STRINGS. 
Are you Unhappy because neither of those Fellows you were Flirting with at Croquet 


itch minister re- 


“Aw, said he, 
. “Ewes as aS a 
Saige 
ar 5 
~ gee how tired the con- 
+ gregation was.” 
—————»>—_——_— 


The wisest of men 
must be totally out of 
his latitude—at the 
equator. 


heeeeeossiadlppiincsckeey 
A man who has been 
arrested a8 a vagrant 


ing out of employmen 
a good deal. " 


sThe"étory of an un- 
happy marriage is often 
a 


..-Matrative of many 
icordae 


Neatly all. women 
like soldiers, and some 
a like a good offer, 


r. 
—@——_— 


Squire L—— was very 
fastidious in his notions 
of propriety. At wed- 
dinge and funerals he 
was quite officious, and 
very particular that ev- 

thing should be 
done decently and in 
order. In due time he 
was taken ill—fatally 
so—and relatives and 
friends were gathered 
round his bed, sad and 
weeping. One of these, 
more thoughtful than 
the rest, asked the de- 
parting squire if he 
would like to have a clergyman called in to pray with 
him; to which he rontiet, o 
“Well, yes; I think it would be appropriate.” 

—_——_~>——_ 
LOVE’S REMONSTRANCE. 
BY AN UNARTISTIO “8POON.” 


Darling Grace, I know you love me; 
I love you with love sincere: : 
Then by our love this question answer— 
Why do you wear so much false hair? 


White thy brow as artist’s marble; 
Worthy of a poet’s song: 

Take thy ’kercliief and brush from it 
That hideous coat of poudre blanc, 


Bright thine eyes as stars of even; 
I see them now with love suffuse: 

Mar not, sweet love, their glorious splendor— 
Belladonna do not. use. 


Smooth thy cheeks as those of childhood, 
And fair, no doubt, if fairly seen: 

Then why with filthy rouge hedaub them? 
Bloom of health should there be seen. 


Tall thy form, my peerless treasure ; 
Straight it is as reed on end: 

Disfigure not its fair proportions 
By that hateful “Grecian bend.” 


Pretty feet thou hast, my loved one . 
(Nay, do not blush, thou charming imp): 
But, in the name of all that’s odious, 
Why assume the “ Alexandra limp?” 


Press thy lips to mine, my darling; 
Press I thus my lips to thine: 

When next we meet, ~~ heart’s fond treasure, 
Have on thy lips far less carmine. 


_ 
Fashionable boot-makers can’t always cure ladies’ 
boots if they are bad; but they heel them. 


ie Hb nse a are 
A good many people take a sea-side view of things 


this:time of year. Or 


To Youne CamraiGners.—If your tent is not water- 
proof, you should pitch it. , 








[SerremBen 30, 187]. 





A mannfacturer and 
vendor of quack medi- 
cines for rheumatism 


, days he received the fol- 
lowing, which we call. 
pretty strong: 

“ Dear Sie,—The land 
composing this farm 
has hitherto been so 
poor that-a Chinaman 
could not get a living 
off it, and so stony that 
we hadsto slice our 
tatoes, and plant them 
edgeways ; but hearing 
of your balsam, I put 
some on the corner of 
a ten-acre field sur- 
rounded bya rail fence, 
and in the morning I 
found thestones had en- 
tirely disa) » and 
a neat wall encircled the 
field; the 


w it cleared o 
planted with corn an 
pumpkins, and a row 
of peach-trees in full 
blossom through the 
middle. Asanevidence 
of its _ tremendous 
strength, I would say 
that it drew a striking 
likeness of my eldest 
son out of a mill-pond, 
drew a blister all over 
his stomach, drew a 
load of potatoes four 
miles to market, drew . 

ase out of a flint, 

and eventually drew a 

—= of $97 out of a de- 
unct lottery.” 


berry swamp ; two “ol 


peo “THE 

Important To TEETO- 
TALERS. —At the next 
temperance festival all 
members must appear 
in pumps. Water-tight 
boots will be objected 
to. No person with 
glasses will be admitted, 
and individuals with 
bottle-noses will be removed by the police. No person 
of the name of Potts, nor any member of the bar, will 
be eligible as stewards. Soda-water will be substi- 
tuted for tea, as the latter beverage requires brewing— 
a process to which the association objects on principle. 

—_——_—_>—_—_—_ 


A PARODY. 
BY A BITTER-BITTEN. 
How doth the li‘tle busy flea 
Delight to lark and bite 
And make one’s lodgings by the sea 
Unbearable at night! : 


they?” 
yes! 


———__—_ 

Apvice To Persons Mepitatinc Law—Keep your 

own counsel. ec ee 
SEA-SIDE SCIENCE. 

The more nautical the cut of the clothes, the more 
certain is their wearer to cut the nautical. 

The ringing laugh of the sea-side bell is often a-ppeal 
for a wedding-ring. 

The swell at Newport is not always aswell in town: 
don’t trust too much to a-pier-ances. 

Always take your own cigars to a watering-place. 
Sea-weeds are not smokable. 


sot 3 Tee 
Money is a great lever in the affairs of man ; so great 
a leaver, some of us can never Keep it. - 


OGLE SARS ; 

Any two apples are alike if they are pared. 
ISIE TERS 

A Paver tuat Taxes—A sheriffs warrant. 
—_~>———. 


ALL SOUND, AND NOT SOUND. 

A Scotch minister in a strange parish, wishing to 
know what his people thought of his preaching, ques- 
tioned the sexton: -s i 

“* What do:they say of Mr. —— 2” (his predecessor). 

“Oh,” said the sexton, ‘‘ they say he is not sound!” 

“What do they say of the new minister?” (himself). 

“Oh,” replied the sexton, “ they ssy he’s all sound!” 
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And—J said ‘ Yes’ to the Wrong One!" 
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A DOMESTIC REVELATION. 


Nice Boy. “I’m joll 
Visitor. “ Are you, 
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THINKER AND THE WORKER.” 


Governess. ‘‘ Now, May, you’ve got Two Things to Look after—” 
May (who is eminently practical). “ All right—Bandbox and Carpet-Bag !” 
Governess. “And you've Three Things to take Care of, Charlie. 


Now what are 


HARLIE (a dreamy and absent boy). ‘‘Three Things to take Care of? Oh!—Oh 
The World, the Flesh, and the D——.” 
Governess. ‘‘What are you Talking of, Charlie?” 


WANTED— 
A tailor, who tan cook his own goose, and make it 
eatabl 


A fish-monger, who has a good character from his 
last plaice. 

A lawyer, who is willing to come on trial; terms of 
engagement brief. 

gardener, who understands his business in all its 
branches, to live in the house, but must not object te 
bedding out. 

A gentleman, to get up acompany ; there must be no 
limit to his lie-ability. 

A blacksmith; must be a clever forger, and free 
from vice, and who his hand-will turn to any thing. 
Those on strike only need apply. 

A baker; must be an industrious, well-bred man, 
who can rise early. No loafers need apply. 

A shoe-black; a boy of understanding and polish 
preferred ; and as it is doubtful when and how long he 
may be required, must be willing to brush at a mo- 


ment’s notice. 
—_>— 


Nothing is more charming than the popping of 
Champagne, except sometimes the popping of the 
question. 

OH, RAPTURE! 
(LITERATURE FOR THE SEASON.) 

Sympatuetio Wire (reads). ‘‘ Cut up a cold fowi 
into. small joints; steep them in a basin with a little 
oil, vinegar, pepper, and salt drain them on a cloth; 
dish them up in a pyramidal form on a thick bed of 
seasoned shred lettuces ; mask them all over smoothly 
with some white Mayonnaise sauce, No. 37; garnish 
round the base with a border of neatly cut quarters of 
hard-boiled eggs, the hearts of lettuces, olives, fillets 
of anchovies, or croutons of aspic jelly; ornament the 
top with a few sprigs of tarragon or chervil!’ Oh, 
Algernon, Algernon, isn’t it sweet ?” 

usBAND. “ Lovely, my own! Begin again just where 
you mask them all over with the Mayonnaise sauce, 
you know, and read slowly.” 
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glad you’re going to stop with us.” 
eacet Why 308” 


Nice Boy. ‘*’Cause we shall have Nice Dinners now.” 























